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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
bv  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  resjjonsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  map>s.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 


Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  I.ima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 

G.  HOWLAND  SHAW^ 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 


I  AM  going  to  examine  the  concept  of 
cultural  relations  with  you  today  in 
terms  of  the  tangible  things  which  make 
up  our  cultural  cooperation  program. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  helpful  to  clear 
away  a  basic  misconception  which  cari¬ 
catures  this  whole  subject.  The  worst  of 
several  misconceptions  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  the  misunderstanding 
created  in  some  people’s  minds  by  the 
very  term  “cultural  relations.”  Sometime 
in  our  past  history  the  word  cultural 
became  associated  somehow  with  a  privi¬ 
leged,  an  esoteric,  a  relatively  idle  and 
unproductive  group  in  our  society.  I  do 
not  need  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  group  to  which  I  refer.  Among 
other  attributes  it  was  considered  to  have 
the  characteristic  of  putting  on  “false 
airs.”  Now,  the  putting  on  of  “false 
airs”  is  the  last  thing  which  ought  to  be 

From  an  address  delivered  at  Loyola  University 
Forum,  Sew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  May  8,  1944. 


associated  with  a  man  or  woman  of 
culture,  but  at  least  some  members  of 
the  group  to  which  I  am  referring  decided 
that  their  inadequacies  would  be  best 
hidden  by  making  over  much  of  that 
which  they  entirely  lacked,  namely,  a 
serious  and  a  creative  concern  with  things 
of  the  mind.  That  is  how  the  word 
culture  got  a  bad  name.  The  answer 
to  this  misunderstanding  is  not  to  turn 
good  words  over  to  bad  company,  but 
rather  to  turn  the  bad  company  out. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  cultural  relations 
program  of  this  Government  for  the 
dilettante. 

Let  me  mention  another  misconception. 
Our  cultural  relations  program  includes 
the  fine  arts  and  it  is  right  that  it  should 
do  so.  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  words  “culture”  and  “cultural”  as  we 
use  them  are  not  at  all  restricted  to  the 
fine  arts,  important  as  they  undoubtedly 
are.  VVe  use  these  terms  to  cover  the 
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entire  range  of  knowledge,  technical  and 
otherwise — that  knowledge  in  which  men 
have  a  common  stake  and  which  in  one 
W'ay  or  another  can  advantageously  lx; 
shared  cooperatively. 

So  much  for  the  general  principles,  the 
philosophy  which  we  have  applied  and 
which  we  propose  to  continue  applying 
in  the  field  of  international  cultural 
relations.  1  want  now  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  specific  things  we  ha\e 
actually  done.  They  have  fallen  into 
certain  categories:  the  e.xchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students;  travel  grants  to 
leaders  of  science,  education  and  the 
professions;  assistance  in  the  maintenance 
of  libraries  and  the  translation  of  books; 
encouragement  of  cultural  institutes;  and 
the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  radio. 

Under  our  program  twenty-three  pro¬ 
fessors  ha\e  lx*en  exchange*d  Ix'tween  the 
United  States  and  other  republics  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Last  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  National  L’niversity  of  Mexico 
expressed  interest  in  receiving  from  the 
United  States  a  professor  who  could  teach 
English  as  a  foreign  language.  Dr.  Alljert 
Markwardt  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  given  this  assignment  and  was  made 
Director  of  the  English  Language  Institute 
in  Mexico  City,  which  specializes  in  the 
training  of  English  teachers  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  public  schools.  Similarly  the  \^ene- 
zuelan  language  specialist  Mariano  Picon 
Salas  was  brought  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  to  teach  in  the  Romance  Language 
Department.  Thus  the  current  of  inter¬ 
change  has  Ijeen  in  tx)th  directions,  which 
is  as  it  should  lie. 

Since  1940  the  Department  of  State  has 
in  part  supported  the  exchange  of  students 
by  issuing  tra\’el  grants  to  some,  and  by 
awarding  maintenance  grants  each  year 
to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  graduate 
students  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
Hemisphere.  We  know  that  nearly  all 


these  students  have  l.ad  a  succt  ssfrl  a  d 
profitable  stay  in  the  United  States,  for 
every  day  letters  are  rtetived  iii  the 
Department  from  some  of  them  who  <  ither 
have  R'turned  to  their  homeland,  or  are 
still  on  our  campuses.  They  u  11  us  what 
they  think  of  the  expxM'ionce  of  Ii\i;ig  in 
the  United  States.  Lt  t  me  read  \  on  an 
excerpt  from  one  of  these  student  letters, 
written  by  a  young  man  twenty-eight 
years  old  who  has  studied  soil  science  at  a 
university  in  the  Middle  West.  He  is 
l)oth  critical  and  fair.  He  writes: 

The  university  life  in  the  L  nited  States  differs 
.  .  .  very  much  from  the  university  life  of  the 
I.atin  .\merican  countries,  and  from  that  of  the 
university  life  of  my  own  country,  especially  in 
methods  of  education.  I  have  observed  here  that 
the  university  students  are  conducted  as  "kids"  of 
high  school.  In  other  words  they  do  not  have 
any  mental  independence  during  their  college 
years.  ...  B 

In  other  respects  of  the  .\merican  university 
life,  wc  the  Latin  .American  students  have  a  great 
lesson  to  learn,  and  I  want  to  point  it  out.  One 
of  them  is  the  higher  training  in  citizenship. 

The  other  lesson  that  we  need  to  learn  and 
assimilate  is  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  and  the 
role  that  this  thing  plays  in  the  humble  dignity 
of  the  .American  students,  working  in  tasks  which 
in  my  country  would  be  considered  beneath  the 
proud  dignity  of  a  university  student 

Nearly  all  the  students  assisted  by  the 
Department  are  graduate  students.  About 
a  third  of  them  are  studying  medicine  and 
dentistry,  and  most  of  the  others  are  in  the  | 

.  '  .  .  .  k 

various  sciences  or  engineering. 

Another  kind  of  grant  is  offered  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  exchange  visits 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  leaders  of 
science,  education,  and  the  professions. 
You  have  doubtless  met  some  of  these 
prominent  vksitors.*  They  have  come  from 
twenty  of  the  other  American  republics, 
and  they  have  included  scholars  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  at  least  fifty  journalists, 

•  See  pages  425-428  for  a  list  of  some  of  these  risi- 
tors. — Editor. 
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;i  r.unilier  of  leaders  in  social  welfare,  and 
many  scientists  workine;  upon  health  and 
asricultural  prohlems. 

These  three  types  of  grants  are  of  particu- 
iilar  importance  since  they  enable  people 
to  travel  and  exchange  ideas  in  the  most 
effective  possible  way.  namely  face  to  face. 

We  are  no  less  interested  in  centers  of 
.American  culture  abroad.  Not  long  ago 
there  came  over  my  desk  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  the  annual  report  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Library  at  Mexico  City. 
This  library  was  set  up  on  a  modest  scale 
in  1942  with  funds  from  the  United  States 
Government.  It  now  has  8,000  volumes 
concerning  the  United  States,  of  which 
over  1,000  were  donated  by  private  citi¬ 
zens  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  60,000 
loans  of  books  were  made  in  1943.  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  about  half  the  readers 
were  Mexican  children  who  crowded  into 
the  small  reading  room  specially  reserved 
for  them  and  o\erflowed  into  the  halls. 
The  auditorium  in  the  library  is  used  for 
weekly  motion  pictures  on  the  United 
States,  and  for  lectures  by  visiting  Ameri¬ 
cans.  English  classes,  akso  given  in  the 
Imilding,  showed  a  remarkalile  growth  last 
year.  Whereas  in  January  there  were 
150  students,  in  November  there  were  650. 
In  addition  to  these  libraries  devoted 
e.xclusively  to  the  L'nited  States,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  aided  about  five  hundred  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  Central  and  South  America 
to  increase  their  collections  of  books  in 
English  about  the  United  States. 

We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
the  translation  of  books  from  English  into 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  books  from  those  languages  into 
English.  As  you  know,  our  Ixxtkstores  in 
the  United  States  have  seldom  carried 
titles  by  Latin  American  authors  and  the 
reverse  is  also  true;  bookstores  in  Central 
and  South  America  prior  to  the  war 
offered  for  sale  almost  no  translations  of 


i)Ooks  from  the  L'nited  States,  whereas 
European  books,  especially  those  from 
Spain,  France,  and  Germanv,  were  to  be 
found  e\erywhere.  To  meet  this  need  a 
program  was  inaugurated  in  1941  to  give 
special  grants  to  publishers,  generally 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  translation 
of  a  book;  the  publisher  then  took  care  of 
publication  and  distribution. 

The  cultural  cooperation  program  also 
a.ssists  groups  of  private  citizens  who  are 
interested  in  developing  lx*tter  under¬ 
standing  iKHween  the  L’nited  .States  and 
the  other  .American  republics.  In  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Hemisphere  there  are 
centers  which  are  commonly  known  as 
cultural  institutes.  They  are  equipped 
with  small  libraries  of  .American  books 
and  periodicals.  Lectures  are  arranged 
and  motion  pictures  and  an  occasional 
exhibition  are  shown  at  the.se  institutes. 
Nearly  all  these  institutes  offer  classes  for 
the  teaching  of  English,  Spani.sh,  and 
Portuguese.  You  will  understand  how 
strong  and  independent  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  when  I  tell  you  that  they  raised 
approximately  half  their  total  budgets 
through  local  donations  last  year.  Latest 
reports  indicate  that  the  institutes  now 
have  enrolled  over  12,000  students  of 
English. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
no  one-way  project,  for  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  has  been  aiding 
the  estabishment  of  inter-.American  centers 
here  in  the  United  States  which  carry  on 
similar  activities,  including  the  promotion 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  ^ 

No  account  of  our  cultural  relations 
program  would  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  useful  part  that  motion  pictures 
and  radio  have  played.  Educational  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  are  presented  in  schools, 
hospitals  and  army  training  camps,  and 

2  See  '‘Practical  Inter- Americanitm,”  by  Henry 
Grattan  Doyle,  p.  429. 
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before  all  kinds  of  public  gatherings,  for 
we  have  ever  in  mind  that  our  program  is 
essentially  a  democratic  one — a  people’s 
program.  I  recall  recent  reports  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  in  city  department  stores  and  in 
village  squares,  and  the  pictures  themselves 
concern  agriculture,  public  health,  the 
industries  of  the  United  States,  our  geog¬ 
raphy,  our  sports  and  our  schools.  Re¬ 
cently  the  audiences  which  have  seen  these 
pictures  have  exceeded  3,000,000  persons 
a  month. 

The  radio  has  also  Ijeen  useful  in  reach¬ 
ing  large  masses  of  people.  A  single  radio 
chain  in  Colombia,  which  was  broad¬ 
casting  English  lessons  prepared  by  a  local 
American  resident,  received  1 3,000  re¬ 
quests  for  the  small  printed  textlxxjk 
w'hich  accompanied  the  radio  course. 

Many  of  the  activities  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  ow'e  a  great  deal  to  the 
collal>oration  and  assistance  of  other  agen¬ 
cies,  Ixith  inside  and  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  notably,  of  course,  to  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and, 
in  the  ca.se  of  activities  carried  on  outside 
of  the  American  Republics,  to  the  Office 
of  W  ar  Information. 

We  are  often  asked:  Is  our  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  program  successful?  Is  it  realistic? 
Does  it  pay?  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
program.  Nothing  in  a  democracy  is  per¬ 
fect.  Mistakes  have  been  made;  improve¬ 
ments  are  and  always  will  be  in  order; 
they  have  been  suggested  and  are  Ijeing 
carried  out;  but  the  successes  have  been 
tangible,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
program  has  done  much  to  open  up  an 
uninterrupted  current  of  ideas  among 
the  jjeoples  of  the  W’estern  Hemisphere. 
This  is  not  a  Department  of  State  evalua¬ 
tion  alone,  but  that  of  independent  judges. 
In  1941  five  members  of  the  .'\ppropria- 


tions  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  made  a  tour  of 
the  Hemisphere  and  investigated,  amon? 
other  things,  the  work  in  cultural  relations. 
The  Committee  members  reported  that 
the  program,  conducted  at  relatiscly 
modest  cost,  was  generally  effective  and 
productive  of  notable  results.  Their  re¬ 
port  contained  suggestions  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  program,  including  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  teaching  of  English  and  a 
stronger  program  for  the  translation  of 
books.  During  the  past  two  years  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  these  two 
activities. 

I  w  ould  like  to  cite  another  judgment  on 
this  program — that  of  the  other  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  hemisphere.  Their  active 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State, 
including  the  sharing  of  the  financial  ex¬ 
pense  of  many  projects,  has  lieen  most 
gratifying.  For  instance,  in  Nicaragua 
the  Government  is  providing  free  of  charge 
the  building  and  utilities  for  the  United 
States  Library;  in  Brazil  the  Government 
has  set  up  at  its  own  expense  six  professor¬ 
ships  in  United  States  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  national  universities,  and  in  Peru 
the  Government  appropriated  S50,000 
last  year  for  the  expenses  of  Peruvian  stu¬ 
dents  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
SI 0,000  for  United  States  students  to  study 
in  Peru. 

I  have  given  to  you  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  our  experience  to  date  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  program  of  cultural  relations.  .  .  . 
We  seek  the  fundamental  goal  of  construct¬ 
ing  after  the  war  a  more  stable  world 
order,  both  with  respect  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  pieace  and  to  the  achievement  of 
the  freedoms,  the  economic  advancement, 
and  the  various  forms  of  security  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 
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Latin  American  Visitors 


In  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  the  Department 
of  State  invited  98  outstanding  Latin 
Americans  to  visit  the  United  States  under 
the  Cultural  Relations  Program  descriljed 
in  the  preceding  article.  They  included 
leaders  in  various  fields,  professors,  persons 
engaged  in  urban  and  rural  welfare,  and 
other  specialists  and  technicians.  The 
following  is  a  brief  statement,  based  on 
announcements  made  to  the  press  by  the 
Department  of  State,  concerning  some  of 
the  prominent  visitors  during  the  first  half 
of  1944. 

Dtan  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters, 
Sdo  Paulo 

Dr.  /Xndre  Dreyfus,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters,  and  professor 
of  general  biology  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  arrived  in  January  1944.  Dr.  Dreyfus,  who 
is  a  distinguished  geneticist,  spent  some  weeks  in 
New  York,  where  he  worked  with  Dr.  Theodore 
Dobzhansky,  professor  of  zoology  at  Columbia 
L'niversity.  During  his  stay  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Dreyfus  also  visited  leading  universities  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

Social-welfare  leader  from  Brazil 

Srta.  Maria  Junqueira  Schmidt,  a  leader  in 
social  welfare  in  Brazil,  came  in  February. 
Srta.  Schmidt  has  been  the  director  of  the 
.\inaro  Cavalcanti  School,  an  outstanding  com¬ 
mercial  secondary  school  for  girls  in  Brazil,  and 
is  now  Director  of  the  Cidade  das  Meninas,  a 
charitable  institution  for  orphan  girls,  which  was 
founded  by  Senhora  Darcy  de  Vargas,  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  Brazil.  While  in  the  United 
States,  Srta.  Schmidt  visited  similar  educational 
institutions  to  study  their  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

Educational  and  Social  Welfare  Leader  from  Brazil 

The  Reverend  Roberto  Saboia  de  Medeiros, 
S.  J.,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  arrived  in  Washington 
in  March.  He  studied  social  welfare  in  the 
United  States. 


Father  Saboia  de  Medeiros,  who  is  president  of 
the  Social  .•\ction  -Association  and  editor  of  the 
Social  Service  Review,  has  founded  clinics,  workers’ 
clubs,  and  theatrical  groups,  and  is  planning 
schools  of  industrial  chemistry  and  business  man¬ 
agement  to  train  young  Brazilians  for  the  expected 
industrialization  of  Brazil.  One  of  the  objects  of 
his  trip  was  to  recruit  in  the  United  States  several 
faculty  members  for  proposed  schools  of  industrial 
chemistry  and  business  education  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Librarian  of  Municipal  Library  of  Habana 

Dr.  Fermin  Peraza  y  Sarausa,  librarian  of  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Habana,  Cuba,  came  in 
.April  for  a  three-months  visit.  While  here,  he 
acted  as  Visiting  Consultant  in  Cuban  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  to  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Dr.  Peraza  y  Sarausa’s  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  invitations  to  bibliographical  exf>erts 
from  the  other  .American  republics  who  will  be 
asked  successively  to  act  as  consultants  to  the 
Hispanic  Foundation. 

The  distinguished  Cuban  visitor  has  been  head 
of  the  Habana  library  since  1 933.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  definitive  bibliography  of  the  Cuban  patriot, 
Enrique  Jose  Varona,  which  lists  more  than  2,000 
titles;  has  edited  a  bibliographical  annual — Anuario 
Bibliografico  Cubano — every  year  since  1937;  and 
has  in  preparation  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Cuba. 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Mexico 

Dr.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Montesinos,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  of  the  National  University 
of  Mexico,  who  also  serves  as  Public  Relations 
officer,  also  arrived  at  Washington  in  April.  He 
had  just  given  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Texas  on  the  literary  relationships  of  Spain 
and  of  France  with  Mexico.  While  in  this  coun¬ 
try  he  expected  to  visit  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
the  University  of  California,  and  probably  the 
Universities  of  Chicago  and  Michigan.  Before 
returning  to  Mexico,  it  was  his  intention  to  spend 
further  time  in  research  at  the  Genaro  Garcia 
Library  of  the  University  of  Texas,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  most  important  Mexican  col¬ 
lections  in  existence. 

During  the  First  World  War  Dr.  Gonzalez 
Montesinos  served  in  the  French  Army,  and  he 
has  spent  much  time  in  France  and  in  England. 
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Ihrector  oj  Colombian  National  Museum 
oj  Colonial  Art 

Scnorita  Teresa  Cuervo  Borda.  Director  of 
Casa  Cxilonial,  the  national  museum  of  colonial 
art  and  history  at  Bottota,  Colombia,  reached 
Washington  in  May. 

In  the  national  capital  she  visited  museums, 
libraries  and  archives.  In  addition  to  inspecting 
similar  centers  while  traveling  through  the 
United  States,  Senorita  Cuervo  Borda  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  observing  what  has  been  done 
in  such  colonial  restorations  as  those  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  The  Casa  Ckilonial,  of  which 
she  is  Director,  is  itself  a  masterpiece  of  the 
restoration  of  an  early  Spanish  colonial  house, 
with  all  decorations  and  appointments  in  keeping. 

Senorita  Cuervo  Borda  has  traveled  widely  in 
the  .Americas  and  Europe.  She  was  educated  in 
Rome,  where  she  made  a  special  study  of  the 
periods  of  Italian  art. 

Architect  of  \ational  Library  at  Limn 

Senor  Emilio  Harth-Terrc,  a  distinguished 
Peruvian  architect,  also  came  in  May  and 
proposed  to  make  an  observation  tour  of  the 
large  libraries  of  this  country.  Senor  Harth- 
Terre  is  at  present  engaged  with  plans  for  the 
immediate  rebuilding  of  the  National  Library  at 
Lima,  which  was  devastated  by  fire  in  1 943. 

While  in  the  United  States,  Senor  Harth- 
Terrc  was  interested  t'specially  in  observing  in 
detail  such  library  services  as  stacks,  elevators, 
and  air  conditioning.  In  the  new  building  at 
Lima  an  .American-style  cafeteria — the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Peru— will  be  cne  of  the  features. 


.Senor  Harth-Terre  is  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lima,  and  is  a  found¬ 
ing  member  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  and  Restoration  of  Historical  Monu¬ 
ments.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  was  charged 
with  the  now  completed  reconstruction  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lima.  He  has  also  reconstructed 
many  other  important  works,  without  salary,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  nation. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Senor  Harth-Terre  was 
the  first  student  to  be  graduated  from  the  School 
of  .Architecture  at  Lima.  He  spent  three  years 
in  p>ost-graduate  work  at  Paris. 

Haitian  Physician  and  Engineer 

Likewise  in  May  came  two  distinguished 
Haitians,  M.  Felix  Bayard  and  Dr.  Catts  Pressoir. 
M.  Bayard  is  head  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  of  Haiti  and  editor  of  Le  Monitem,  the 
official  gazette.  Dr.  Pressoir,  physician  and 
educator,  is  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Lyc6c 
Petion  at  Port-au-Prince. 

M.  Bayard  is  especially  interested  in  printing 
processes.  While  in  Washington  he  observed  the 
work  of  the  Government  Printing  Office;  and 
then  sf)ent  several  weeks  in  similar  observations 
at  New  A'ork  and  at  .Albany, 

Dr.  Pressoir  devoted  special  attention  to 
university  methods  and  programs.  He  visited 
medical  colleges  and  centers  of  learning  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

Director  oj  Mexican  Institute  oj  Tropical  Medicine 

Dr.  Jose  Zozaya,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Diseases  of  Mexico, 


L.ATIN  AMERICAN  VISITOR.S 

Left  to  right:  Emilio  Harth-Terre,  Peruvian  architect;  Modesto  Armijo,  rector  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
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Gonzilez  Montesinos,  professor  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico;  and  the  Reverend  Roberto  .Saboia 
de  Medeiros,  S.  J.,  Brazilian  educational  and  social  welfare  leader. 
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was  still  another  May  visitor.  Dr.  Zozaya,  a 
Harvard  graduate,  is  chairman  of  the  Medical 
and  Biological  .Sciences  .Section  of  the  Comision 
Impulsora  y  Coordinadora  dc  la  Investigacion 
Cientifica.  This  organization,  which  corresponds 
to  the  .National  Research  Council  in  the  United 
States,  was  established  last  year  by  President 
Avila  Camacho.  \’ice  President  of  the  Mexican- 
United  Stan'S  Cultural  Institute,  Dr.  Zozaya  is 
also  activvly  engaged  in  organizing  a  central 
medical  library  for  the  National  .Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Mexico. 

While  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Zozaya  planned 
to  extend  invitations  to  a  group  of  young  physi¬ 
cians  who  wish  to  specialize  in  tropical  medicine 
and  to  established  specialists  in  that  field,  to 
purs'i'’  their  investigations  at  the  institute  of 
tropical  medicine  of  which  he  is  head. 

Dr.  Zozaya  is  interested  esftecially  in  exchange 
fellowships  for  medical  research  workers. 

While  in  the  United  States  he  was  to  visit 
public  health  centers  and  universities  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
and  spend  some  time  at  Harvard  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Director  oj  Cuban  Health  Unit 

Dr.  Pedro  Nogueira,  a  physician  who  heads  the 
Marianao  Health  Unit  in  Cuba,  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  the  latter  part  of  May.  His  six-weeks  visit 
was  to  include  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied 
the  problem  of  tuberculosis  control  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  health  centers;  .Albany,  New  A’ork, 
where  he  observed  infirmaries;  New  York  City, 
where  in  addition  to  health  centers  he  devoted 
attention  to  various  public  -health  problems;  and 


Durham,  North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  city  Dr. 
Nogueira  was  interested  particularly  in  the  work 
being  carried  on  in  connection  with  nutrition, 
especially  the  new  cooperative  program  developed 
there  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
the  schools.  On  a  previous  visit  to  this  country, 
in  1936,  he  studied  the  administration  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  health  units  in  T  ennessee,  on  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  travel  grant. 

From  1935  to  U42,  Dr.  Nogueira  worked  with 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Cuba,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Cuban  Govei nr-'cnt,  principally  in 
the  campaign  against  malaria.  Seven  years  ago, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Cuban  health  units 
dealing  largely  with  maternal  hygiene  and  infan¬ 
tile  communicable  diseases. 

Rector  oJ  Unirersit)^/  Mcaragua 

Dr.  Modesto  .Armijo,  rector  of  the  National 
University  of  Nicaragua  at  Managua,  was  the 
last  visitor  to  come  in  May.  Dr.  .Armijo  visited 
universities,  art  galleries  and  museums  in  the 
national  capital,  and  spent  several  days  in  view¬ 
ing  the  Library  of  Congress,  before  continuing  a 
two-month  tour  of  leading  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  centers  in  eastern,  midwestern  and  southern 
.States. 

Dr.  .Armijo's  career  as  educator  and  public 
servant  in  his  own  country  has  been  varied  and 
distinguished.  In  the  field  of  education  he  was 
a  teacher  in  elementary  and  high  schools  before 
becoming  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
of  Law  at  Managua.  He  has  held  a  Cabinet  post 
as  Minister  of  Education  and  has  also  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua.  In 
the  international  field  he  has  represented  his 
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country  as  Minister  to  Guatemala  and  delee;ate 
to  many  international  conferences. 

Dr.  .\rmijo  is  head  of  the  Nicarai;uan-.\merican 
Cultural  Institute,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
furthering  mutual  acquaintance  and  cultural  re¬ 
lations  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua. 

Direchtr  of  Children's  Orchestras  in  Uruguay 

Ruljen  Carambula,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
arrived  the  first  of  June.  Senor  Carambula  di¬ 
rects  the  Children’s  .School  for  Initiation  into 
Music.  In  addition,  he  has  organized  and  di¬ 
rects  children's  orchestras  throughout  Uruguay. 
Through  these  activities  and  through  the  music 
lessons  he  gives  over  the  radio  and  his  summer 
courses  on  music  methods  for  teachers,  he  has 
made  music  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Uruguayan  child. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  Senor 
Carambula's  work  is  carrying  music  to  children 
in  remote  country  districts,  especially  those  too 
poor  to  have  access  to  a  piano  or  string  instru¬ 
ments.  He  has  invented  to  meet  their  needs  a 
series  of  instruments  which  they  can  construct 
themselves  and  has  written  a  number  of  appro¬ 
priate  compositions  for  them.  In  addition  he 
has  introduced  into  Uruguay  the  tonette,  a  typ)e 
of  flute,  and  a  recorder.  Senor  Carambula  has 
prepared  short  descriptions  in  English  of  the 
typical  folk  music  of  the  River  Plate  region. 
While  in  the  United  States  he  plans  to  work  with 
children’s  rhythm  bands  and  orchestras  in  per¬ 
forming  adaptations  of  this  music. 

Brazilinn  Geographer 

Dr.  Christovao  Leite  de  Castro,  Executive 
Director  ot  the  National  Council  of  Geography 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  followed  Senor 
Carambula.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  two 
months’  visit.  Dr.  Leite  de  Castro  acted  as  Visit¬ 
ing  Consultant  on  Brazilian  Geography  at  the 
Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Later  he  visited  geographical  centers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  geographical  material  throughout  the 
country,  conferring  with  technical  experts  and 
acquiring  maps,  instruments  and  other  aids  for 
the  use  of  his  Government. 

Another  purpose  of  his  trip  was  to  discuss  with 
geographers  the  second  consultation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cartography  of  the  Pan  .American 


Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  which  will 
be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  .August.  The  first 
meeting  took  place  in  Washington  last  October. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  work  in  the 
National  Council  of  Geography,  Dr.  Leite  de  Cas¬ 
tro  edits  the  Brazilian  Review  of  Geography,  a 
quarterly  publication.  He  is  also  editor-in-chief 
of  an  important  newly  inaugurated  series  of  books, 
the  Library  of  Brazilian  Geography,  of  which 
four  volumes  have  been  issued  to  date. 

Honduran  Architect 

The  distinguished  Central  .American  architect. 
Hector  Bustillo  Oliva,  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Hon¬ 
duras,  gave  csjjecial  attention  to  low-cost  housing 
developments  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
.States,  beginning  in  June.  Senor  Bustillo  Oliva 
spent  several  days  in  Washington  before  begin¬ 
ning  a  more  extended  tour  during  which  he 
observed  not  only  modern  initiatives  in  housing 
but  also  the  architectural  employment  of  His¬ 
panic  features. 

In  his  own  home  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  a  city  of 
some  15,000  population,  Senor  Bustillo  has  built 
a  number  of  low-cost  houses  in  which  the  func¬ 
tionally  distinctive  features  are  small  ojjen  inner 
patios — modelled  on  the  traditional  patio  of 
large  colonial  houses — and  living-and-dining- 
rooms  that  are  in  reality  roomy  porches  with 
sufficient  overhang  to  offer  protection  against 
sun  and  rain. 

Nicaraguan  Civil  Engineer 

Senor  Constantino  Lacayo  Fiallos,  Belgian- 
trained  civil  engineer  ot  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
will  observe  the  work  of  the  Public  Roads  .Admin¬ 
istration  during  his  three-month  visit  in  this 
country,  beginning  the  end  of  June. 

Senor  Lacayo  Fiallos,  who  lived  as  a  boy  in 
Manchester,  England,  received  his  technical 
education  at  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  in  Oxford, 
the  University  of  Louvain  in  Belgium,  and  the 
University  of  Ghent,  which  gave  him  his  degree 
in  civil  engineering  in  1934.  He  has  travelled 
widely  throughout  Europe,  and  he  resided  for 
some  time,  while  carrying  on  professional  work 
as  engineer,  in  Cairo  and  in  Jerusalem. 

Formerly  Director  General  of  Public  Works  of 
Nicaragua,  Senor  Lacayo  Fiallos  is  now  engineer 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Department  of  Roads,  engaged 
in  construction  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway. 
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Visitors  to  the  Pan  American  Union  dur¬ 
ing  regular  oflice  hours  doubtless  comment 
frequently  on  the  activity  displayed  there 
throughout  the  working  day.  Few  visi¬ 
tors,  however,  know  that  for  the  past  two 
years  the  Union  has  likewise  been  the 
scene  of  comparable  activity  from  five- 
thirty  until  eight  or  nine  or  even  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  as  Navy  officers — men  and 
women — and  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  hurried 
to  and  from  classes  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese  or  “survey”  lectures  on  the  history, 
geography,  economics,  politics,  culture, 
and  psychology  of  the  various  Latin 
American  countries. 

Students,  in  uniform  or  in  civilian 
clothes,  thronged  the  building.  Every 
possible  teaching  space  had  its  seats  and 
its  blackboard — the  Map  Room,  the  Hall 
of  Flags,  the  Reception  Room,  the  kitchen. 
.\t  times  the  Director  General  himself,  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  generously  placed  his  own 
office  at  the  disposal  of  these  classes,  as 
did  the  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  de  Alba. 
True,  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  that 
echoed  from  these  office  walls  was  not 
always  as  choice  as  that  heard  during 
office  hours,  but  it  was  real,  intelligible 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  At  times  as  many 
as  twelve  classes  were  lx;ing  conducted  in 
the  Pan  American  Union  building,  of 
which  two  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Personnel  of  the  United  States 
NaNy,  and  ten  (of  w  hich  six  were  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Navy  personnel)  were  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Washington  Inter-Amer¬ 


ican  Training  Center — with  a  total 
(for  Center  classes)  of  about  250  students. 

But  the  classes  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
offered  by  the  Center.  All  over  down¬ 
town  Washington,  in  rooms  provided 
out-of-hours  by  the  Government  agencies 
served,  other  classes — sometimes  as  many 
as  sixty  of  them — were  going  on,  in  more 
than  forty  different  locations.  Across  the 
river,  in  the  Pentagon,  officers  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service  and  the 
.Army  Air  Forces  were  studying  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  in  ten  classes  provided  by 
the  Cx;nter.  At  Gravelly  Point  Airport 
three  more  classes  in  Spanish  for  Air 
Forces  personnel  were  lieing  carried  on, 
and  out  in  Bethesda,  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  also  studying  Spanish 
in  classes  provided  by  the  Center.  Ordi¬ 
narily  more  than  fifty  units  of  the  United 
States  Government  were  represented  in 
Center  classes.  And  the  instruction  was 
free — all  that  was  required  was  that  the 
student  should  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government,  recommended 
in  writing  by  his  office  superior  on  the 
ground  that  providing  this  training  would 
improve  the  functioning  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  office  with  respect  to  the  Latin 
American  activities  of  the  Government. 

When  the  Center  suspended  operations 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
(June  30,  1944),  it  had  provided  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  for 
more  than  10,300  enrollees,  or  a  total  of 
some  330,000  student  hours.  Of  these 
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The  teacher,  a  Brazilian,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  back  row. 


reciistrations,  aljout  1,500  were  from  the 
United  States  .Army,  and  about  1,300 
from  the  Navy.  Many  students,  naturally, 
took  more  than  one  “course,”  but  even 
so,  the  total  numlier  of  indix  iduals  served 
was  more  than  4,400.  Of  these,  over  550 
were  Army  or  Navy  oflicers  or  other 
Government  othcials  definitely  assigned  to 
Latin  American  posts,  for  whom  the 
Center  provided  not  only  special  intensive 
instruction  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  but 
the  opportunity  to  confer  with  consultants 
alx)ut  the  living  conditions,  political  and 
economic  problems,  life,  and  culture  of 
the  country  to  which  they  had  Ijeen 
assigned.  Noteworthy  among  those  for 
whom  this  consulting  service  was  provided 
were  the  memljers  of  the  Economic  Mis¬ 
sion  to  Brazil  headed  by  Morris  Cooke. 

Center  enrollees  have  included  plant 
pathologists,  foresters,  soil  conservation¬ 


ists,  almost  every  kind  of  economist  from 
agricultural  economists  to  transportation 
economists,  geographers,  anthropologists, 
architects,  mining  engineers,  civil  engineers, 
sanitation  engineers,  commodity  specialists, 
fishery  technologists,  botanists,  entomolog¬ 
ists,  geologists,  specialists  in  vocational 
education  or  in  teacher-training,  pilot¬ 
training  specialists,  shipping  experts,  public 
health  nurses,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
pulilic  health  experts,  hospital  administra¬ 
tors,  rublier  experts,  road-builders,  radio 
engineers,  specialists  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  management,  and  even  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  packing  and  marketing  fruit. 

The  Center  was  established  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  under 
a  contract  with  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  which  administered  it 
throughout  its  existence.  It  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  somewhat  visionary  ideas  for  an 
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“Inter- American  Institute”  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  would  have  had  many  of  the 
aspects  of  a  university  supported  by  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  Fortunately  this  plan  was 
droppied  in  favor  of  providing  specific 
training — without  the  usual  academic  ac¬ 
companiments  of  examinations,  grades, 
certificates,  or  degrees — for  Government 
personnel  assigned  to  Latin  American 
posts  or  employed  in  Washington  in  otlices 
concerned  with  Latin  American  matters, 
and  for  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A 
Policy  Board,  consisting  of  Dr.  Waldo  G. 
Leland,  Director  General  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies;  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations  (now  the  Division  of 
Science,  Education,  and  Art)  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State;  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Hol¬ 
land,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Science 
and  Education  (now  \’ice-President,  Inter- 
.\merican  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.) 
of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.\merican  Affairs,  exercised  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  project. 

At  the  outset,  two  or  more  C^'nters  were 
envisaged,  and  a  distinguished  anthropol¬ 
ogist,  Professor  Wendell  C.  Bennett  of 
Yale  University,  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies, 
was  appointed  General  Director  of  the 
Centers.  Only  two  Centers  were  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  one  at  Philadelphia  and 
one  at  Washington.  The  Philadelphia 
Center,  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  able  direction  of 
Professor  W.  Rex  C.rawford  (now  Cultural 
.\ttache  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro)  was  in  operation  only  during 
the  summer  session  of  1942.  In  spite  of 
its  fine  program  and  the  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  made  available,  attendance  of 
the  type  desired  was  relatively  small,  and 
plans  to  operate  the  Philadelphia  CYmter 
during  the  academic  year  1942-1943,  or,  as 
a  second  possibility,  during  the  summer 


session  of  1943,  were  finally  reluctantly 
abandoned,  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  all  concerned.  Professor  Bennett, 
the  General  Director,  who  had  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  preliminary  work 
in  connection  with  the  Centers,  and  who 
devoted  much  sympathetic  attention  to 
the  progress  of  the  Washington  Center 
during  the  first  year  of  its  activities,  was 
forced  by  pressure  of  other  duties  to 
resign  as  General  Director  late  in  1943, 
thus  depriving  the  Washington  Center  and 
its  Director  of  a  font  of  wisdom  and  a 
tow'er  of  strength. 

The  Washington  Inter- American  Train¬ 
ing  Center  has  therefore  lieen — since  the 
fall  of  1942 — the  sole  operation  carried  on 
l)y  the  Training  C.enters  Project.  It  Ije- 
gan  operations  on  June  1,  1942,  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer,  who  was  granted 
a  years  leave  of  absence  from  his  regular 
duties  as  Dean  of  Columbian  College,  The 
George  Washington  University,  to  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  the  Center.  (This 
leave  was  subsequently  extended  for  an 
additional  year.)  The  Director  has  lieen 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  associates  he 
has  lieen  able  to  induce  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Center.  Senor  Francisco 
Aguilera,  As.sistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American 
Union,  agreed  to  teach  some  of  the  early 
classes.  His  exceptional  skill  as  a  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  teaching  made  him  the 
obvious  choice  to  supervise  all  the  Spanish 
classes  when  enrollments  Ijegan  to  rise 
rapidly  and  many  new  classes  were  re¬ 
quired.  He  soon  proved  to  lie  such  an 
able,  efficient,  and  loyal  collaborator 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Center.  He  has  lieen 
a  major  factor  in  its  success. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  fortunate 
choice  of  Senor  Aguilera  as  “right-hand 
man”  was  the  selection  of  the  staff  of 
instructors  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
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Here  several  principles  were  adopted: 
first,  that  as  far  as  possible  only  natives  of 
Spanish  American  countries  or  of  Brazil 
would  Ije  appointed;  and  second,  that  no 
instructor  would  lie  appointed  unless  both 
the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  his  or  her 
qualifications.  In  the  case  of  Portuguese, 
the  Director’s  colleague  at  The  George 
Washington  University,  Dr.  Raul  d’E^a, 
was  consulted  in  every  case,  and  no  teacher 
of  Portuguese  was  engaged  except  on  his 
recommendation.  The  result  has  l^een 
an  e.xceptionally  fine  corps  of  instructors, 
all  of  whom  speak  the  language  they 
teach  as  native  sfjeakers.  The  forty-six 
instructors  who  have  served  the  Center 
represent  nearly  all  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  Puerto  Rico.  There  were 

2  Argentines,  1  Bolivian,  12  Brazilians.  5 
Chileans,  1  Colombian,  1  Costa  Rican, 

4  Cul)ans,  3  Ecuadoreans,  1  Salvadorean. 

1  Guatemalan,  1  Honduran,  4  Mexicans, 

1  Nicaraguan,  1  Peruvian,  1  Venezuelan, 

3  Americans,  2  Puerto  Ricans,  1  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  1  Spaniard. 

In  addition  to  classes  in  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  the  C'.enter  has  also  provided 
“surveys”  or  “background  courses,”  re¬ 
gional  or  topical,  covering  many  phases 
of  the  Latin  American  field.  Here  we 
have  lieen  fortunate  in  having  available 
in  Washington  many  authorities  on  the 
field,  some  in  permanent  appointments  and 
others  on  temporary  “war  jobs.”  No¬ 
where  else,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  could 
so  many  real  experts,  in  so  many  aspects 
of  the  field,  have  lieen  made  available  for 
the  information  and  instruction  of  any 
group.  A  complete  list  of  these  would 
read  like  a  Who's  Who  in  Latin  American 
Studies.  We  mention  only  a  few:  Preston 
E.  James,  author  of  Latin  America,  the  lead¬ 
ing  book  on  the  geography  of  Latin 
America;  William  Lytle  Schurz,  author  of 
Latin  America:  A  Descriptive  Suriey;  Luis 


Quintanilla,  now  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  author  of  .-1  Latin  Ama- 
ican  Speaks;  Richard  Pattee;  Carol  Foster; 
Concha  Romero  James;  Roljert  C.  Smith; 
Clarence  F.  Jones;  Sidman  P.  Poole;  Henry 
S,  Sterling;  Charles  Lyon  Chandler; 
Harry  H.  Pierson;  Crawford  M.  Bishop, 
authority  on  Latin  American  law;  Wood- 
row  Borah;  Maurice  Halperin;  John  T. 
Reid;  Francisco  Cespiedes;  John  Gillin; 
Earl  P.  Hanson;  \'irginia  Lloyd  Hunt; 
E.  W.  James;  Roy  Nash;  J.  Stanton  Rob¬ 
bins;  Philip  Sullivan;  J.  Parker  Van  Zandt; 
John  E.  Englekirk;  David  Efron;  Jorge 
Zarur;  David  Campa;  Robert  T.  Miller; 
John  C.  Patterson;  Willard  Park;  William 
Vogt;  and  Herschel  Brickell. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  “surveys” 
was  a  series  entitled  How  to  Behave  in  Latin 
America,  in  which  “plain  talk”  lectures 
and  discussions  were  given,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speakers  and  topics:  Dr.  W.  L. 
Schurz  and  Mrs.  Concha  Romero  James, 
What  Visiting  North  Americans  Can  Do  to 
Promote  Good  .\'eighborliness;  Dr.  Jorge 
Zarur,  North  Americans  in  Brazil;  Lt.  Col. 
Preston  E.  James,  Significance  oj  Geography 
in  Conditions  of  Living  and  Working  in  Latin 
America;  Dr.  David  Efron,  Political  Aspects 
of  Social  Intercourse  among  Americans  of  the 
Three  Americas;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ernst, 
Health  Problems  of  North  Americans  in  Latin 
America;  Francisco  J.  Hernandez,  Practical 
Hints  for  the  Traveler  in  Latin  .America;  Dr. 
.\lfred  Metraux,  Living  Among  the  Indians 
of  South  America;  Miss  Erna  Fergusson, 
You  Yanquis!  and  Ernesto  Galarza,  The 
Working  People. 

.Another  interesting  series,  offered  at 
intervals  for  a  year  or  more,  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  officials  of  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-.\merican  Affairs.  The 
speakers  were  distinguished  visiting  Latin 
Americans,  such  as  Pal)lo  Neruda,  Luis 
Alberto  Sanchez,  and  Fernando  Ortiz, 
and  unlike  the  lecture-conferences  just 
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A  SPANISH  CLASS 

Navy  {XTSonnel  is  conspicuous  in  this  Spanish  class  meeting  in  the  Map  Room  of  the  Pan  American 

Union. 


mentioned,  their  talks  were  given  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nationality  of  the  speaker. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
classes  and  background  surveys,  the  Cen¬ 
ter  also  arranged  for  individual  consulta¬ 
tions  with  experts,  some  of  whom  served 
without  compensation,  Ijy  enrollees  as¬ 
signed  to  Latin  American  posts.  Through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  Center  Dr.  Alfred 
Metraux,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  regularly  available  for  out-of-hours 
consultation,  except  for  a  few  months’ 
absence  in  Mexico.  His  wide  knowledge 
of  Latin  America,  his  long  experience  in 
anthropological  investigations  there,  and 
his  service  as  a  university  professor 
in  Argentina  made  him  invaluable  in 
this  work. 

The  Center  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 


Library  of  Congress  for  its  provision  of 
office  space  for  the  Director,  Assistant 
Director,  and  a  small  office  staff,  for  the 
use  of  several  classrooms,  and  for  innum¬ 
erable  other  courtesies  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  system  of  instruction  used  in  the 
language  classes  has  already  Ijeen  de- 
scriljed  in  an  article  published  elsewhere.' 
It  emphasized  speaking  ability  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  everything  else.  The  Spanish 
pronunciation  taught  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries;  the  Portu¬ 
guese  pronunciation,  that  of  Brazilians. 
A  feature  was  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
text  material. 

1  See  “  The  Conversational  Approach  to  Spanish,  As 
Adopted  in  the  Spanish  Classes  of  the  Washington  Inter- 
American  Training  Center,"  by  Henry  Grattan  Doyle 
and  Francisco  Aguilera,  “Hispania,"  Vol.  XXVI,  No. 
1  {February,  1943),  pp.  72-76. 
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The  following  quotations  arc  from  the 
article  just  mentioned: 

The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  “to  provide  inten¬ 
sive  training  for  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
other  government  personnel  being  sent  to  Latin 
America  on  official  missions.”  It  provides  “in¬ 
tensive,  non-academic  instruction  in  languages 
and  Latin  American  backgrounds,”  and  “equips 
men  to  accomplish  their  missions  more  effectively 
and,  for  those  not  going  to  the  field,  provides  train¬ 
ing  in  languages  and  in  problems  affecting  their 
work.”  “In  all  circumstances,  the  foundation  of 
the  program  will  remain  provision  for  developing 
comp>etencc  in  the  languages  of  Latin  America.” 

The  Center  operates  on  eight-week  cycles.  Its 
standard  unit  of  language  instruction  is  thirty-two 
class-hours.  The  beginners’  course  covers  two 
units,  or  sixty-four  class-hours;  the  intermediate 
course,  an  additional  two  units,  or  sixty-four  class- 
hours  more.  This  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  time,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
classes,  largely  composed  of  government  officers 
holding  responsible  p>ositions  in  agencies  concerned 
with  Latin  .American  affairs,  and  because  of  the 
care  that  is  taken  not  to  waste  class-time,  the  re¬ 
sults  attained  are  gratifying. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  language-learning 
has  many  facets,  the  Inter-.American  Training 
Center  clearly  realizes  that  the  time  at  its  disposal 
is  limited,  and  that  any  system  of  instruction 
adopted  must  insure  that  even  if  an  official  is  sud¬ 
denly  detached  and  ordered  to  a  Latin  American 
post,  he  will  have  acquired  some  language  ability, 
however  limited  in  range  and  scopje,  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead;  and  that,  even  if  he  has 
to  abandon  the  class  after  just  a  few  lessons,  he  will 
have  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  possess  a 
residuum  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  will  fully 
justify  the  time  and  effort  expanded. 

.  .  .  While  we  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
teaching  of  Spanish,  the  methods  and  objectives 
described  herein  arc  equally  applicable  to  the 
study  of  Portuguese  and  other  languages. 

For  reasons  which  we  need  not  go  into  here, 
but  for  which  language  teachers  are  not  primarily 
responsible,  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in 
American  schools  and  colleges  has  usually  been 
confined  to  the  development  of  reading  skill  and 
the  inculcation  of  a  more  or  less  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  grammar  of  the  foreign  language. 
Speaking  ability  has  been  relatively,  though  not 
wholly,  neglected.  The  Center  has  definitely  set 
to  work  to  counteract  this  trend—  as  far  as  its 
own  classes  are  concerned — by  definitely  limiting 


its  language  aims  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sp>eaking 
knowledge — slight,  moderate,  or  fluent,  dep>cnd- 
ing  up>on  the  aptitude  of  the  student  and  the 
time  and  effort  invested. 

The  immediate  objective  is  therefore  to  afford 
the  student  ample  opportunity  to  hear  Spanish, 
express  himself  in  Spanish,  and  as  far  as  possible 
learn  to  think  in  Spanish,  during  every  moment 
that  he  is  in  the  classroom,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  possible  aims,  however  desirable  these 
may  be  in  themselves. 

...  A  conversational  method  is  used  in  the 
classroom  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  so  as  to 
give  the  student  a  maximum  of  experience  and 
drill  aurally,  mentally,  and  orally. 

The  books  and  periodicals  used  as  a  basis  for 
conversational  practice  have  a  Latin  American 
content,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  student’s 
natural  and  genuine  interest  in  Latin  America 
and  in  inter-American  relations. 

Reading  aloud  in  class  is  not  practiced,  not 
because  it  is  undesirable,  but  because  the  time 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  answering 
the  instructor’s  questions  and  in  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  assigned  lesson. 

Formal  grammar  is  not  systematically  discussed 
in  class  because  this  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  the  temptation  to  use 
English  would  be  too  great.  Of  course  it  is  the 
instructor’s  job  to  conduct  the  conversation  in 
such  a  way  that  grammatical  principles  are  duly 
illustrated  and  emphasized.  In  the  early  stages 
of  learning,  an  elementary  Spanish  grammar,  as 
simplified  as  possible,  is  all  that  is  needed;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  student 
should  digest  its  explanations  at  home  and  be 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  apply  in  actual 
conversation  the  rules  and  principles  thus  learned. 

This  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  ban  on  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  grammar  or  composition,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  work  is  done  outside  the  class 
and  docs  not  shorten  the  time  devoted  to  aural 
and  oral  training.  There  is  full  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  more  the  student  knows  about 
grammar  and  the  more  skilled  he  is  in  composition 
work  in  Spanish,  the  more  fluent  he  is  likely  to 
be  in  class,  and  the  greater  his  contribution  to  the 
fundamental  objective  of  general  conversation  in 
the  classroom. 

.  .  .  An  important  underlying  principle  of  good 
language  study  is  that  of  “following  models.” 
Our  students  have  two  models  to  follow:  (1) 
the  printed  text  assigned  to  them,  and  (2)  their 
teacher,  who  converses  with  them  in  Spanish  all 
the  time. 
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....  For  the  printed  text  to  be  effective  as  a 
model  it  must  be  short  and  adequately  edited, 
with  notes  which  clarify  every  detail  of  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  syntax  and  a  set  of  questions  which 
serve  as  a  guide  for  what  is  going  to  take  place  in 
class. 

The  student  is  expected  to  come  to  class  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  significant  fact, 
word,  and  construction  included  in  the  day’s 
assignment.  Thanks  to  this  the  conversation  is 
not  of  the  rambling  sort;  there  are  no  lulls  in  it; 
the  instructor  does  not  have  to  be  a  magician. 
Only  if  the  students  work  conscientiously  at 
home,  and  do  the  necessary  drudgery,  is  it  possible 
for  them  and  the  instructor  to  have  a  good  time 
in  a  conversational  class  and  at  the  same  time 
make  progress  in  the  language.  To  flow  natu¬ 
rally,  conversation  must  be  organized.  T'his  re¬ 
quires  faithful  preparation  and  the  possession  of 
a  common  stock  of  the  raw  materials  of  conver- 
.sation  by  all  members  of  the  class. 

An  extensive  file  of  letters  of  what  physi¬ 
cians  call  the  “grateful  patient”  type  has 
come  to  the  Center.  Many  of  the  letters 
give  high  prai.se  to  individual  teachers — 
and  such  letters  were  received  about  nearly 
every  member  of  the  language  teaching 
staff.  These  unsolicited  testimonials  were 
of  course  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us.  An 
outstanding  one,  from  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Affairs,  enclosed  a  clipping  from  a 
South  American  newspaper  describing  his 
speech  (in  Spanish)  at  an  important  affair 
in  a  South  American  capital.  He  also  had 
a  half-hour  question-and-answer  period 
(in  Spanish)  for  newspapermen.  He  writes : 
“I  am  sending  it  to  you  ...  to  show  you 
how  at  least  one  student  of  your  Inter- 
American  Training  Center  has  utilized  the 
instruction  in  Spanish  which  you  have  pro¬ 
vided  so  efficiently.  I  think  I  can  say  that 
I  understood  every  word  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  men  sitting  on  either 
side  of  me  at  the  luncheon  said,  and  that  I 
read  my  speech  without  stumbling  over  a 
single  word.  I  received  many  compli¬ 
ments  on  my  pronunciation  and  use  of 
Spanish  after  the  luncheon.  ...  I  re¬ 


peat  that  I  report  this  to  you  only  to  reflect 
credit  on  you  and  the  organization  which 
made  my  progress  in  Spanish  possible.  As 
you  can  well  imagine,  it  would  Ite  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  carry  on  my  present  work 
without  the  moderate  facility  w'ith  Spanish 
which  I  have  obtained.  I  hope  that  you 
will  see  that  Mr.  Besso,  my  instructor,  re¬ 
ceives  due  credit  for  the  fine  assistance  that 
he  has  given  me.”  This  particular  official 
happiens  to  be  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
man,  of  demonstrated  linguistic  aptitude, 
but  in  lesser  degree  similar  reports  have 
come  from  others  who,  after  studying  in 
Center  classes,  have  given  convincing 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  value  of 
the  training  received. 

It  may  lx:  of  interest  to  note  that  in  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  applications  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Center  did  an  applicant  say 
she  “wanted  to  study  Spanish  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work  in  Brazil.”  This  indicates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  Americans  realize  that  the 
language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese. 

The  work  of  the  Center  had  its  humor¬ 
ous  side,  of  course.  The  efforts  of  ineligi¬ 
ble  applicants,  eager  to  establish  “rights” 
to  free  instruction  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  contributed  to  this,  as  did  an 
occasional  letter  from  “the  boss.”  An 
instance  is  the  office  chief  who  wrote: 
“You  will  find  Miss  Blank  an  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  enroller.”  She  was.  The 
most  amusing  episode,  recounted  by  one 
of  our  teachers,  had  to  do  with  the  three 
young  ladies  from  one  of  the  Center’s 
classes  who  were  caught  crossing  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  on  a  “Don’t  Walk”  sign. 
When  the  crossing  officer  started  to  lecture 
them,  by  common  accord  they  began  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other  in  Spanish  about  their 
lesson  of  that  day,  having  to  do  with  the 
adventures  of  Juan  and  Carlos,  the  two 
pilots  of  Besso  and  Lipp’s  Conversational 
Spanish.  Their  demonstration  was  made 
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more  convincing  when  one  of  them  said 
to  the  officer:  “You  no  espeak  eSpanish?’’ 
What  could  he  do  but  let  them  go? 
Needless  to  say,  they  subsequently  aijreed 
that  their  Spanish  had  “functioned,”  and 
that  studying  a  foreign  language  some¬ 
times  had  unexfrected  “practical”  appli¬ 
cations. 


Association  with  the  work  of  the  Clenter 
has.  I  Ix'lieve,  Iteen  a  pleasant  and  inform¬ 
ing  experience  for  all  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  activities.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Director  and.  in  view  of  the 
success  of  the  work,  a  rewarding  one  as 
well. 


The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

JOHN  R.  MURDOCK,  .Senior  Surgeon,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S. 

Assistant  Director.  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  in  charge  oj  Field  Activities 


Of  THE  international  public  health  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Pan  .\merican  .Sanitary 
Bureau  is  the  oldest.  It  was  created  by 
the  Second  International  .\merican  C'on- 
ference  (1901-1902),  and  at  the  present 
time,  during  these  days  of  world  upheaval, 
it  is  the  only  international  health  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  still  sub.scribed  to  by 
all  of  the  signatory  governments  and  is 
functioning  according  to  its  constitution. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pan  .Xmerican 
Sanitary  C^ode,  which  was  ratified  in 
1924  by  all  21  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  Bureau  has  become  the  center 
of  coordination  and  information  in  the 
field  of  public  health  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Bureau  is  governed  by  a  Directing 
Council  elected  at  each  Pan  American 
.Sanitary  Conference  and  is  supported  by 
annual  quotas  contributed  pro  rata  by 
all  the  American  Republics.  It  is  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  the  prevention  of  the 
international  spread  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  al.so  in  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  health  of  the  people  of 
the  21  American  Republics, 

The  quarantinable  disea.ses,  jjlague, 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox  and  typhus, 


have  always  received  primary  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Bureau  since  their  presence 
in  any  .American  country  makes  that 
area  potentially  dangerous,  through  the 
various  means  of  communication,  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  Hemisphere.  The 
Pan  .American  Sanitary  Code  has  made 
uniform  the  quarantine  procedures  of 
the  various  .American  Republics.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  classification  of  ports  and 
vessels  and  outlines  the  requirements 
which  must  be  observed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  and  masters  of  vessels  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  of  disease. 

.A  Conference  of  the  Directors  of  Health 
of  the  signatory  governments  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  April  1944  to  discuss 
quarantine  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  international  aerial  navigation.  The 
great  increase  in  air  travel  coincident  with 
the  war  has  increased  the  dangers  of  the 
spread  of  di.sea.se  by  this  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  This,  with  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  commercial  air  transjwrtation 
after  the  war,  has  stimulated  the  Bureau’s 
interest  in  formulating  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  aerial  navigation  which  will 
insure  the  maximum  protection  against 
the  importation  of  disease  while  imposing 
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the  ininiiiuim  of  interference  willi  the 
movement  of  aircraft  engaging  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce. 

•Ml  of  the  quarantinable  diseases  except 
cholera  have  been  taking  their  annual 
toll  in  the  Pan  American  countries.  At 
times,  in  the  past,  the  Bureau  has  been 
requested  by  individual  countries  to  send 
Traveling  Representatives  to  assist  in  the 
study  and  control  of  one  or  other  of  these 
diseases. 

Since  1898,  when  plague  was  introduced 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  battle 
to  control  it  has  been  going  on.  It  first 
established  itself  in  the  ports  of  entry,  and 
from  these  foci  spread  to  the  interior  of 
the  country  involved, — by  the  rivet  .s.  rail¬ 
roads.  and  highways  or  any  route  which 
favored  the  transport  or  travel  of  rats  or 
fleas. 

\\  hen  the  pre-sence  of  plague  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  port,  the  entire  economic 
activity  of  the  port  is  disrupted.  T  he  im¬ 
porters.  exporters,  planters,  producers,  in 
fact  all  members  of  society,  are  affected 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  which  are 


imposed,  and  although  the  number  of 
deaths  from  plague  may  be  insignificant, 
in  reference  to  the  deaths  from  other  non- 
quarantinable  diseases,  the  dread  of 
plague  and  its  consequences  expands  and 
increases  by  geometrical  progre.ssion.  The 
Bureau  is  informed  immediately  of  the 
occurrence  and  is  usually  rerjuested  to  send 
assistance.  Traveling  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  have  answered  many  of  these 
calls,  and  have  assisted  and  cooperated 
with  the  local  health  authorities  in  study- 
insr  the  outbreak  and  in  inaugurating 
measures  to  control  and  at  times  eradicate 
the  disease.  It  is  much  easier  to  eradicate 
plague  from  a  city  or  port  than  it  is  to 
control  the  disease  once  it  s|)reads  from  the 
city  to  the  interior  and  becomes  estab¬ 
lished  among  other  rixlents  than  its 
common  carrier-  the  rat. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau's  representatives  in  plague  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  disease  in  (Juay- 
aquil,  Fxuador.  Plague  was  introduced 
into  this  principal  Ecuadorean  port  in 
1908.  From  the  port  it  spread  to  the  in- 
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terior  and  established  itself  in  the  wild  rats, 
guinea  pigs,  and  other  rodents.  In  1929 
Dr.  John  D.  Long  was  detailed  by  the 
Bureau  to  as.sist  the  Ecuadorean  authori¬ 
ties  in  controlling  plague  in  Guayaquil. 
A  concentrated  attack  on  the  rat  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
in  1930  the  disease  was  controlled  and 
Guayaquil  was  classified  as  a  clean  port. 
For  five  years  no  new  human  cases  oc¬ 
curred  and  no  rats  were  found  infected  in 
the  city,  although  the  disea.se  was  known  to 
be  endemic  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1935  the  disease  was  reintroduced 
either  by  infected  rats  or  fleas  when  the 
fumigation  of  trains  transporting  passen¬ 
gers  and  supplies  from  endemic  areas  to 
Guayaquil  was  discontinued.  It  spread 
from  the  limits  along  the  river  to  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and,  for  the  four  years  following 
its  reintroduction,  from  24  to  100  human 
cases  occurred  annually.  Methods  used 
in  the  previous  campaign  seemed  to  fail. 
In  1938  the  writer  was  ordered  to  Guaya¬ 
quil  to  direct  the  work.  A  few  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  control  were  introduced  into  the 
campaign  with  excellent  results.  No  new 
human  cases  have  lieen  reported  from 
Guayaquil  since  April  1939,  and,  although 
rats  are  trapped  daily  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  examined  for  plague,  none  have 
been  found  positive  since  March  of  the 
same  year. 

Yellow  fever  has  been  a  constant  menace 
in  certain  parts  of  South  America  since  the 
discovery  of  that  continent.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  has  disappeared  from 
the  L’nited  States,  Mexico,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries.  In  1922  the  last 
limited  outbreak  occurred  in  Central 
America. 

Typhus  has  had  a  foothold  in  the 
Americas  for  many  years  and  is  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau  to  warrant  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  special  committee.  Dr.  Juan 


Montoya,  a  traveling  representative  of 
the  Bureau,  and  Chairman  of  the  Typhus 
Committee,  is  now  investigating  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  C'ox  and  the  Castaneda 
vaccines  in  Colombia.  He  will  also  test 
various  insect  rcpellants  to  determine  the 
most  efficacious  ones  against  lice  and  ffeas. 

The  practice  of  vaccination  against 
smallpox  is  now  obligatory  in  all  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  readers  to  know  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  was  first  introduced  into  the  Americas 
in  Brazil  in  1798;  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  the  first  American  country 
to  make  diphtheria  inoculation  compul- 


C'ourteay  of  Mary  J.  Alberti 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AT  QUITO 

Ai^ainst  the  background  of  a  historical  battlefield 
in  the  war  of  independence  rises  the  new  school 
of  nursing,  which  the  Pan  American  .Sanitary 
Bureau  helped  to  establish  by  lending  technical 
nursing  personnel  assistance. 
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sory;  that  the  first  chair  of  medicine  in  the 
Americas  was  established  in  Mexico  in 
1580;  that  the  first  cancer  research  insti¬ 
tute  was  located  in  Argentina;  that  Chile 
was  the  first  American  country  to  establish 
a  national  social  security  system  (the  law 
was  passed  in  1924  and  the  organization 
set  up  in  1926);  that  the  highest  birth  rate 
(40  per  1,000)  is  in  Costa  Rica  and  that 
the  lowest  death  rate  is  reported  for 
Uruguay  (10.4  in  1937). 

•Mthough  the  quarantinable  diseases 
cause  the  greatest  alarm,  other  diseases 
give  rise  to  higher  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates.  The  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  the 
various  American  Republics  in  these  less 
dramatic  scourges,  i.  e.:  malaria,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  hookworm,  and  other  intestinal 
parasites.  They  also  help  to  plan  and 
promote  improvements  in  sanitation.  All 
of  the  Bureau’s  representatives  in  the 
field,  doctors  and  sanitary  engineers,  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  improve  water 
supplies,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal, 
milk  production  and  distribution,  fly  con¬ 
trol,  and  to  solve  other  basic  problems 
affecting  the  healtK  of  the  masses.  W  hen 
national  disasters,  such  as  earthquakes, 
occur,  the  Bureau  representatives  act  like 
the  old  Minutemen  of  the  Revolutionary 
W’ar.  They  are  ready  on  very  short  notice 
to  go  to  the  seat  of  the  disaster  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  local  health  authorities. 
Drinking  W'ater  must  be  protected  against 
typhoid  and  other  prophylactic  measures 
must  be  inaugurated  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  diseases.  During  outbreaks  of  poliomy¬ 
elitis  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  calls  for 
assistance  must  be  responded  to  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

At  times  the  Bureau  assists  the  signatory 
governments  in  writing  new  laws  pertain¬ 
ing  to  health  and  in  building  up  divisions 
in  the  National  Health  Services  to  handle 
particular  problems. 


The  need  for  well-trained  sanitary  engi¬ 
neers  is  realized  by  the  Latin-American 
countries  and  the  ranks  of  this  important 
professional  group  are  being  filled  year  by 
year.  Many  students  are  being  trained 
here  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  three  hundred  fellowships  in 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  supported 
by  governmental  agencies  and  private 
organizations  have  Ijeen  offered  to  Latin 
Americans  by  the  Pan  American  .Sanitary 
Bureau.  This  and  other  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  are,  in  a  way,  counteracting  the 
European  influence  over  the  students  of 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  American  school  of  thought. 
Heretofore,  practically  all  of  the  text  books 
used  in  the  Latin  .American  schools  came 
from  Europe  and  the  majority  of  foreign 
trained  students  were  educated  in  Europe. 

A  weak  part  in  the  Latin  American 
health  organizations  is  the  nursing  service. 
To  assist  in  correcting  this  fault  the  Bureau 
has  sent  highly  trained  nurses  to  various  of 
the  American  Republics  including  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Paraguay, 
Haiti,  Guatemala  and  Panama,  to  act  as 
directors  and  teachers  in  nursing  schools 
to  train  hospital  and  public  health  nurses. 
“^•The  Bureau  is  sponsoring  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  investigation  in  nutrition  in  Mexico 
which  will  be  extended  to  other  Latin 
American  countries.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  foods  used  locally  to  determine  their 
nutritive  values  and  deficiencies  and  a 
study  of  other  products  d'*veloped  in  the 
same  region  which  may  oe  utilized  to 
supplement  deficient  diets.  This  program 
does  not  envisage  sending  to  needy  people 
food  products  from  the  United  States,  but 
w’e  feel  that  it  is  the  most  logical  approach 
to  the  problem  of  feeding  the  poorly 
nourished  peoples  of  Latin  America.  The 
Bureau  has  adopted  the  idea  that  in  those 
sections  of  the  world  w’here  large  masses  of 
inhabitants  have  resided  and  multiplied 
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for  generations  on  the  foods  developed 
locally,  the  native  diets  supply  at  least  the 
vital  elements  to  sustain  life  and  that 
probably  many  of  the  high-powered  food 
elements  which  have  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  last  few  years  and  which  are 
required  to  build  the  superman  may  be 
found  or  at  least  developed  locally. 

One  of  the  most  valualjle  services  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  promote  a  cixtperative  attack 
on  health  problems  which  arc  common  to 
two  or  more  American  Republics  by  the 
countries  involved.  A  good  example  of 
this  service  is  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Project.  From  the  time  of  the  Third  Pan 
American  Highway  C'ongress  in  Chile  in 
1939,  when  it  l)ecame  evident  that  the 
highway  would  become  a  reality,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  interest  in  health  and  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  along  the  route  of  this  great 


arterial  highway  increased,  for  it  knew 
that  any  of  the  communicable  diseases 
along  the  route  of  that  Highway  would  lie 
much  more  easily  spread  when  isolated 
sections  were  connected  and  travel  by  ox¬ 
carts  changed  to  transportation  by  high- 
powered  automobile.s,  buses,  and  trucks. 
Fhe  next  step  of  the  Bureau  was  to  have 
teams  of  public  health  specialists,  doctors, 
sanitary  engineers,  and  entomologists,  co¬ 
operating  with  similar  local  health  authori¬ 
ties,  survey  sites  along  the  highway  Ix*- 
tween  Laredo,  Texas,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
One  team  has  surveyed  cities  and  towns  in 
Panama  and  Guatemala  and  is  now' 
working  in  El  Salvador,  while  another  is 
working  from  the  Mexican-United  States 
border  south  through  Mexico.  Perfect 
cooperation  exists  between  these  .American 
teams  and  the  health  services  of  the  coun- 


Oturtc^y  of  Mary  J.  Allterti 


COLOMBl.W  NURSES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  Pan  American  .Sanitary  Bureau  recommended  and  loaned  to  the  Government  of  Colombia  the 
nurses  who  head  this  school,  opened  on  March  30,  1944. 
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tries  in  which  they  arc  workine;.  All  of 
the  countries  realize  that  improvements  in 
sanitation  and  health  anywhere  along  the 
route  of  the  Highway  will  safeguard  their 
own  people.  The  effects  of  improving 
individual  sites  along  the  Highway  will 
result  in  a  request  from  other  cities  and 
towns  for  help  in  improving  their  sanitary 
conditions.  Comparison  and  competition 
between  cities,  states,  and  countries  have 
always  stimulated  improvements. 

In  connection  with  the  Highway  project 
the  Bureau  is  sponsoring  a  detailed  study 
of  onchocerciasis,  a  disease  transmitted  by 
the  Simulium  fly,  which  affects  principally 
the  skin  and  eyes.  This  disease  is  found 
only  in  Guatemala  and  southern  Mexico 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
endemie  regions  are  traversed  by  the 
Highway.  A  thorough  epidemiological 


investigation  is  being  carried  out,  while 
known  control  measures  are  being  under¬ 
taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

Realizing  that  the  spread  of  animal 
diseases  along  the  Highway,  including 
those  which  are  transmissible  to  man,  is 
more  likely  even  than  the  spread  of  human 
diseases,  three  veterinary  surgeons  were 
detailed  to  the  Highway  project  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  important  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  livestock  interests  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
Republics  must  be  protected. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Publie  Health  Service  and  the  Mexican 
Federal  authorities,  the  Bureau  is  also 
carrying  out  a  joint  United  States-Mexican 
program  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease 
and  tuberculosis  in  the  Mexican-United 
States  border  states.  The  activities  of  this 


Courtesy  of  Mary  i.  Alberti 

CAPPING  CEREMONY,  SANTO  TOMAS  HOSPITAL,  PANAMA 
These  nurses,  bearing  lamps  symbolic  of  their  great  predecessor  Florence  Nightingale,  will  help  to  fill 

a  great  need  in  health  service. 
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proi^ram  include  the  {granting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  fellowships  for  specialization 
in  these  fields  to  Mexican  physicians,  nurses 
and  laboratory  technicians,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  demonstration 
centers,  laboratories  and  clinics,  the  ore:an- 
ization  of  clinical  medical  and  nursint^ 
services,  and  the  publication,  distribution, 
and  editing  of  public  health  literature,  in 
Spanish  and  English,  with  reference  to 
these  diseases.  By  improving  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  both 
countries  in  that  area,  it  is  hoped  that 
inter-American  understanding  and  coop¬ 
eration  will  be  promoted. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  activities  in  the 


field,  that  is,  away  from  the  central  office 
in  Washington,  two  branch  offices  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  established  in  Latin 
America.  Each  is  directed  by  a  Chief 
Traveling  Representative.  One  is  located 
in  Lima,  Peru,  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  in  South  America,  and  the  other 
in  Guatemala  City  to  look  after  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Gulf  region. 

In  a  short  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  all  the  work  which  has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Sanitary  Bureau.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  institution,  pioneered  and  directed 
by  one  of  America's  leaders  in  public 
health — Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming. 


“Of  One  Accord,  of  One  Mind” 

Pan  American  Day, 


On  .April  14,  1944,  for  the  fourteenth  time, 
the  Republics  of  the  W'estern  Hemisphere 
celebrated  Pan  American  Day. 

This  is  a  unique  festival.  It  is  the  only 
special  day  that  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  recognized  by  the  governments  of 
a  whole  continent.  For  it  is  a  celelira- 
tion  that  belongs  to  all  the  .Americas, 
North,  Central,  and  South;  it  is  truly 
.American  in  substance  and  in  essence.  It 
symlxjlizes  the  Ixmds  of  good  neighlxirli- 
ness  that  unite  them  and  the  hopes  that 
they  share  for  a  I  letter,  more  peaceful, 
more  mutually  helpful,  more  just  world. 

Pan  American  Day  was  first  proclaimed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  .Americas  in 
1931.  Having  thus  received  governmental 
sanction,  the  idea  of  its  celeliration  found  a 


ready  response  in  other  quarters.  Local 
governments  followed  the  example  set  by 
their  national  governments;  schools  ac¬ 
cepted  the  suggestion  enthusiastically; 
cultural  societies  and  study  groups  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  a  happy  medium  for  extending 
their  aims  and  efforts;  civic  and  liusiness 
associations  welcomed  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  strengthening  their  international  ties. 

Quantities  of  letters,  programs,  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  stories  have  come 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  descriliing 
this  year's  festivities,  and  in  accord  with 
its  annual  custom,  the  Bui.i.etin  is  offering 
its  readers  a  brief  survey  of  these  events. 
Naturally,  it  is  impossilile  to  mention  them 
all,  and  the  problem  of  chcxising  a  few  is 
equally  difficult,  for  they  are  all  interesting. 
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they  all  represent  praiseworthy  effort  and 
achievement,  they  all  tell  a  significant 
story. 

Celebrations  found  expression  in  varied 
forms.  In  many  countries,  for  example, 
national  congresses  held  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies,  many  of  which  were  planned  in 
agreement  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba  on 
.April  5, 1943,  suggesting  that  the  congresses 
of  the  American  nations  celebrate  Pan 
.American  Day  each  year  in  a  special 
session,  with  an  addre.ss  devoted  to  the 
life  and  work  of  some  outstanding  .Ameri¬ 
can  figure  not  a  national  of  the  country 
concerned. 

In  Chile  the  congressional  ceremonies  of 
1944  were  particularly  distinguishetl  by 
the  fact  that  invitations  were  sent  out 
well  in  advance  to  the  congresses  of  the 
sixteen  other  American  Republics  which 
have  parliamentary  bodies  and  to  Canada, 
asking  them  to  send  representatives  to 
attend  the  special  Chilean  Pan  American 
Day  session  and  thus  to  establish  still 
another  channel  of  interchange  that  might 
contribute  to  better  understanding  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  Western 


Hemisphere.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  all 
accepted  promptly,  while  the  legislative 
bodies  of  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  and  A’enezuela,  although  un¬ 
able  to  be  repre.sented,  sent  warm  mes¬ 
sages  of  adherence  to  the  motives  of  the 
solemn  occasion.  The  assemljly  of  the 
Chilean  Congress  and  its  guests  of  honor 
was  attended  by  the  President  of  C^hile, 
cabinet  ofiicials,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  army  and 
navy  officers,  government  officials,  church 
dignitaries,  and  many  others.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  Chilean  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Senor  Pedro  Castellilanco,  and 
he  was  followed  on  the  speaker’s  rostrum 
by  other  Chilean  members  of  Congress 
and  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
visiting  congressional  delegations.  The 
next  day  the  visiting  congre.ssmen  met 
again  with  members  of  the  Chilean 
Chamlier  and  adopted  several  resolu¬ 
tions  embodying  the  sentiments  of  conti¬ 
nental  unity  that  had  been  expressed  in 
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the  speeches  of  the  precedins;  day,  and 
furthermore,  proposing  the  convening  of 
an  interparliamentary  congress  of  the 
.‘\mericas. 

In  Mexico  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session  on  Pan  American  Day,  but  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  Senators  and 
Deputies  which  functions  during  congres¬ 
sional  recesses  met  in  special  session,  with 
government  oHicials  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  the  American  Republics,  and 
was  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ezequiel  Padilla;  the  Ambassador 
of  Cuba  in  Mexico  and  Dean  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps,  Jose  Manuel  Carbonell;  and 
others.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  on 
January  12,  1944,  calling  for  an  annual 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day,  the 
Dominican  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  met  in  joint  session.  The  speaker 
was  Senator  Arturo  Logroho,  who  chose 
as  his  subject  the  Liljerator,  Simon  Bolivar. 
In  Haiti  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  an  address  by  Deputy  Jean 
Magloire  on  the  Cuban  patriot,  Jose 


Marti.  In  Costa  Rica  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  addressed  Ijy  one  of  its 
members.  Dr.  Carlos  Francisco  Umana 
Cordero,  who  spoke  on  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  In  Guatemala  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  personality  selected  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Luis  Beltranena  for  his  speech 
Ijefore  the  National  Assembly.  There 
may  well  have  been  other  American 
congresses  which  also  followed  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  Congress  by  holding 
similar  ceremonies,  but  no  further  details 
have  yet  been  received  at  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  In  Argentina,  which  has 
no  congress  at  present,  the  President  de¬ 
livered  an  address;  in  Uruguay  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Jose  Serrano, 
spoke;  in  Peru  the  President  marked  the 
day  in  an  address;  and  in  Brazil  the  official 
Pan  .-Xmerican  Day  message  was  delivered 
by  the  statesman  and  diplomat  Pedro 
Leao  \’eloso,  who  spoke  to  the  nation  by 
radio. 

Schools,  of  course,  provide  a  natural  and 
active  field  for  Pan  American  Day  festivi¬ 
ties.  Youngsters  the  world  over,  from 
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A  short  play  was  per¬ 
formed  by  children  in  San 
Nicolas,  a  Cuban  town 
near  Habana. 
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A  PARADE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOL  AT  ENCRUCIJADA,  CUBA 


first-£craclcrs  to  hig;h  school  students, 
welcome  opportunities  for  plays,  pageants, 
recitations,  singinar,  dancing,  and  even 
more  serious  types  of  programs.  Such 
celebrations  were  legion  throughout  the 
continent  this  year.  In  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  isolated  rural  schools,  chil¬ 
dren's  voices  were  raised  in  the  national 
anthems,  not  of  their  own  countries  alone, 
but  also  of  those  of  some  of  their  neighbor 
nations.  The  names  of  all  the  schools 
that  paid  tribute  to  the  Pan  American 
ideal  would  fill  a  book;  they  almost 
have  the  rhythm  of  a  song  themselves. 
\Vellsville,  St.  Louis,  Newton  Square; 
Brooklyn,  Carmel,  Tuscaloosa;  Nashville, 
Boston,  VVaterbury;  Lakewood,  Troy, 
Cedar  City;  Santiago,  Pavas,  Concepcion; 
Merida,  Oxkutzcab,  Progresito;  Caracas, 
Port-au-Prince,  San  Nicolas;  Sao  Paulo, 
Tamaulipas,  Camagiiey;  Antofagasta, 
Mercedes,  Cuscatlan — these  and  scores  of 
others,  in  English  and  Spanish,  in  Portu¬ 
guese  and  French.  As  one  glances  over 
the  programs  of  these  schools,  large  and 


small,  extending  from  Maine  and  Mon¬ 
tana  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  it  is  good 
to  note,  too,  that  they  were  not  confined 
exclusively  to  music,  dancing,  and  pag¬ 
eantry.  In  every  one  a  lesson  was  pre¬ 
sented,  perhaps  sugar-coated,  but  a  lesson 
nonetheless;  a  lesson  in  the  operation  of 
democracy,  in  citizenship  in  the  Americas, 
in  international  cooperation,  in  friendship, 
understanding,  and  mutual  assistance 
among  sovereign  nations.  When  it  is  re¬ 
called  that  all  the  leaders  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  America  for  the  years  to  come  are 
now  attending  a  school  somewhere  in  the 
continent,  the  value  of  presenting  such 
lessons  and  presenting  them  again  and 
again,  year  after  year,  is  plain. 

Universities,  too,  joined  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  through  forums,  assemblies,  and 
other  activities.  Radio  broadcasts  stressed 
the  meaning  of  the  day  in  countless  pro¬ 
grams.  So  also  did  parent-teacher  asso¬ 
ciations,  inter-American  study  centers, 
cultural  societies,  language  groups,  cham- 
l)ers  of  commerce  and  other  business  asso- 
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Students  of  French  showed 
Haitian  products  and  sang 
French  songs. 


ciations,  trade  councils,  the  American 
Cct>ion,  Rotary,  Lions,  and  Kiwanis 
Llubs,  and  the  several  Pan  American 
centers  that  function  vigorously  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Municipalities  in  many  countries  spon- 
.sored  impressive  ceremonies.  In  the 
United  States  the  mayors  of  numerous 
cities  issued  proclamations  calling;  for  ol)- 
.servance  of  the  day  and  chamlx*rs  of  com¬ 
merce  were  in  many  cases  especially  active 
in  cooperating;  with  municipal  authorities 
to  make  the  celebrations  a  succe.ss.  In 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  instance,  the 
ceremonies,  held  in  the  city’s  World  War 
Memorial  Auditorium,  represented  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Chamixr  of  C^ommerce 
to  stag;e  such  an  event.  The  prog;ram  in¬ 
cluded  addre.s.ses  l)y  the  Hon.  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  Senor 
Juan  Felipe  Yriart,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Uruguayan  Emljassy  in  Washington.  Such 
efforts  as  this  well  de.serve  the  prai.se  of 
all  internationally-minded  citizens  of  the 
Americas.  Understanding;,  trust,  confi¬ 
dence,  mutual  respect,  and  coojxTation 
amon^  all  nations  of  the  world  form  the 
Roal  toward  which  the  United  Nations 


are  strujg;glins  today.  Countless  people 
throug;hout  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
already  aware  of  the  efforts  of  their  states¬ 
men,  past  and  present,  to  lead  their  na¬ 
tions  aloni^  the  paths  of  international  unity 
and  common  action.  Countless  others  are 
not  so  well  informed,  however,  and  the 
undertakings  of  governmental  authorities, 
educators,  organizations  such  as  chamlx-rs 
of  commerce  and  other  special  groups,  and 
public-spirited  individuals  to  make  }x?ople 
Ix'tter  acquainted  with  their  continental 
neighbors  are  contributions  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  development  of  better  hemi¬ 
spheric  relationships. 

This  year’s  celebration  was  the  third  to 
take  place  in  the  midst  of  a  war  in  which 
all  the  American  Repulilics  are  involved. 
Not  all  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  fx*en 
called  upon  to  send  their  men  to  the 
battlefields,  to  the  far  seas,  into  the  air, 
to  engage  their  common  enemy;  but  they 
are  all  working  for  victory  liy  directing 
every  possilile  human  effort  to  develop 
their  vast  resources  and  to  increase  their 
pnxluction  of  war  materials  and  food 
for  .supplying  United  Nations  armies  and 
civilian  workers  and,  as  enslaved  countries 
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are  lilx.*ratcd  one  Ijy  one,  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  war  in 
other  continents.  But  even  in  the  midst 
of  this  monstrous  war  it  is  well  that  the 
.American  Republics  should  have  paused 
briefly  again  to  recall  the  spirit  of  fra¬ 


ternity  and  friendly  intercourse  that 
gov'erns  their  own  international  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  statesmen 
and  leaders  who  since  the  time  of  their 
independence  ha\e  worked  diligently  to 
forge  those  ideals. 


.\  GLIMPSE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

Although  not  held  on  Pan  American  Day,  this  exhibit  at  the  Public  Library  of  El  Pa.so  devoted  much 
space  to  pictures,  books,  periodicals  and  music  of  Latin  America. 


Charles  E.  Babcock,  Librarian,  Retires 


On  June  30,  1944,  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American  L'nion  asscmltled  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  to 
express  their  most  cordial  gjood  wishes  to 
Charles  E.  Babcock,  who  retired  on  that 
day  from  active  .service  as  Librarian  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Union. 
Only  one  of  those  present  was  already  a 
member  of  the  staff  when  Mr.  Babcock 
joined  it  forty-se\  en  years  ae;o.  E\  ery  one 
in  the  "roup  joined  heartily  in  Dr.  Rowe's 
trilmte  to  an  old  friend  and  valued 
colleau;ue: 

We  are  assembled  today  to  do  you  honor  and 
to  express  the  deep  affection  in  which  you  are 
held  by  every  member  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Union. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  retirement  from  active 
service  as  Librarian  we  also  wish  to  express  to 
you  the  appreciation  of  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union 
for  your  long  and  devoted  service.  It  has  been 
Riven  to  few  men  or  women  to  serve  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  so  lonR  a  period  and  with  such  outstand¬ 
ing  devotion. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  hand  to  you  the  Resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  expressive  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  part  that  you  have  played  in 
developing  and  expanding  the  usefulness  of  the 
Ckilumbus  Memorial  Library. 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Pan  .'\merican  Union,  I  am  happy  to  present 
to  you  this  token  of  their  affection.' 

Fortunately,  this  meeting  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  farewell,  for  we  are  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  as  C^onsultant  to  the  Library  and  I 
hojje  that  in  the  future  we  may  maintain  the  close 
relations  established  during  the  last  four  decades. 

.Again  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  fier- 

'  A  H'ar  Bond  for  a  substantial  amount. 
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sonnel  of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion  I  wish  you, 
in  the  years  to  come,  the  fullest  measure  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  rc.solution  of  the  Governins;  Board, 
handsomely  engrossed  and  framed  for 
presentation  to  Mr.  Babcock,  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Babcock  has  given 
loyal  service  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  for  a 
period  of  forty-seven  years; 

Whereas,  during  thirty-three  of  those  years  he 
directed  the  activities  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Union  with  unswerving  devotion 
and  singleness  of  purpose; 

Whereas,  during  his  administration  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Memorial  Library  has  increased  its  col¬ 
lection  of  books  from  20,000  to  more  than  six  times 
that  number,  and 

Whereas,  thanks  to  his  vision  and  initiative  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  become,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Governments,  members  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  the  outstanding  source 
of  information,  official  and  otherwise,  on  the 
American  Republics, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
U  nion 

Resolves: 

1.  To  extend  to  Mr.  Babcock  the  warm  thanks 
and  deep  appreciation  of  the  Board  for  the  in¬ 
valuable  services  he  has  rendered,  both  to  this 
institution  and  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

2.  To  place  this  resolution  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Board,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  Mr.  Babcock. 

An  original  poem  read  by  a  member  of 
the  Library  staff  gave  an  intimate  touch 
to  the  ceremony,  which  ended  with  a 
handshake  and  individual  expressions  of 
mingled  good  wishes  and  regret  from 
everyone  present. 


Motes  on 


Music  in  the  Americas 

CIHARLES  SEEGER 

ChieJ  (if  the  Music  Diiision,  Pan  American  Union 


Instituto  Inleramericano  de  Miisicologia 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  N’oluine  \'I  of  the  Bolethi  Latino- 
americano  de  Musica  will  be  dedicated  to 
Brazil.  This  means  that  the  bulk,  or  po.ssi- 
bly  the  entirety,  of  the  volume  will  deal 
with  the  music  of  that  country.  Dr. 
FrancLsco  Curt  Lan^c,  editor  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  serial  and  Director  of  the  Instituto 
Intcramericano  de  Musicolo^ia,  under 
whose  imprint  it  is  published,  left  Monte¬ 
video  early  in  the  year  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  he  will  have  the  cooperation  of  a 
Brazilian  committee  headed  by  Heitor 
\’illa-Lobos,  internationally  known  com¬ 
poser  and  music  educator.  Prior  to  his 
departure  from  Urue[uay,  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  Dr.  Lange  was  tendered  a 
reception  in  the  Parque  Hotel  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  honor  was  held  at  the  Ateneo, 
Ixjth  attended  by  memljers  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  by  musicians  of  the 
capital.  During  Dr.  Lange’s  absence, 
the  series  of  chamlier  music  concerts  at  the 
Washington-Artigas  Library  in  Monte¬ 
video  are  being  directed  by  Hector  Tosar 
Errecart,  a  brilliant  young  Uruguayan 
composer  and  pianist. 

The  Editorial  Cooperativa  Interameri- 
cana  de  Comjxtsitores,  also  headed  by 
Dr.  Lange,  has  reached  numlter  30  in  its 
publication  of  music  of  the  Americas  and 
includes  works  '  by  de  Castro,  Engel- 
brecht,  Garcia  Morillo,  Ginastera,  Graetz- 

'  These  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Afusic  Center,  2M  West  57th  Street,  \ew 
J  ork. 


er,  Iglcsias  \’illoud,  and  Suffern  of  Ar¬ 
gentina;  Koellreutter,  Santoro  and  \’illa- 
Lobos  of  Brazil;  Amengual,  Letelier  Llona, 
Melo  Gorigoytia,  Negrete  Woolcock,  and 
Santa  Cruz  of  Chile;  Posada  .Amador  of 
Colombia;  .\rdevol  and  Garcia  Caturla 
of  Cuba;  Ponce  of  Me.xico;  Carpio 
A’aldes  and  Sas  of  Peru;  .Ascone,  Cluzeau 
Mortet,  Estrada,  Santorsola  and  Tosar 
Errecart  of  Uruguay. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  here, 
also,  to  salute  the  achievement  of  Dr. 
Lange,  indefatigable  promoter  of  Ame- 
ricanismo  musical,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  one  man  to  draw  musicians  of 
the  Americas  together  in  a  consciousness 
of  their  fundamental  unity. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Education  of 
A’enezuela  has  sponsored,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tuto  Interamericano  de  Musicologia  has 
published,  the  first  eight  numbers  {cua- 
dernos)  of  an  Archive  de  Musica  Colonial 
Venezolana.  This  series  comprises  works  by 
Juan  Jose  Landaeta  (Ixjrn  about  1780), 
Jose  Angel  Lamas  (died  1814),  Cayetano 
Carreno  (1774-1836),  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  Juan  Manuel  Olivares  and  J.  A. 
Caro  de  Boesi,  all  compo.sers  of  choral  and 
instrumental  music  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
This  A’enezuelan  “school”  was  a  counter¬ 
part  of  similar  groups  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  considerable  numlier  of  monuments 
of  colonial  musical  art  remain  to  lie  dis¬ 
covered  throughout  the  hemisphere.  VVe 
may  look  forward  to  their  collection  and 
study  within  the  years  following  the  pres- 
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ent  world  war,  with  eventual  puljlication 
in  series  comparable  to  the  threat  Denkmdler 
and  treasuries  already  made  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  European  art. 

Music  Education 

The  Second  Conference  on  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  met  in  the  capital  of 
that  country  February  7-12,  1944.  Two 
hundred  fifty-three  deleejates  representing 
nearly  every  state  in  the  country  attended, 
and  founded  the  Sociedad  Xacional 
Tecnico  Pedae;6^ica  de  Maestros  de 
Musica.  The  ofheers  are; 

Presidfnt .  Luis  .Sandi 

Vice  President .  Manuel  M.  Ponce 

Secretary  General . Jesus  C.  Romero 

Assistant  secretaries: 

Eduardo  Hernandez  Moncada 
Fernando  Gonzalez  Pena 
Manuel  Lopez  Tapia 

Treasurer .  Maria  Bonilla 

Members  of  Executive  Committee: 

Bias  Galindo 
Pedro  Michaca 
Joaquin  Amparan 

President  Sandi  has  written  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference  (United  States) 
that  he  desires  to  estal)lish  close  coojx*ra- 
tion  Ix’tween  the  two  associations. 

The  \’enezuelan  Government  has  com¬ 
missioned  Juan  Vicente  Lecuna,  a  well 
known  composer  who  has  al.so  served  in  his 
country's  diplomatic  corps,  to  survey 
music  education  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay.  He  has  Ixen  elected 
an  honorary  memlx*r  of  the  College  of  Fine 
.•\rts  of  the  University  of  .Santiago.  The 
survey  was  Ixgun  toward  the  close  of  1943. 
.Sehor  Ixcuna  expects  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  end  of  1944, 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  commis¬ 
sioned  Miss  V'anett  Lawler,  Consultant  in 


Music  Education  and  Associate  Executive 
.Secretary  of  the  Music  Elducators  National 
Conference,  to  survey  music  education  in 
twelve  American  Republics  —  Mexico. 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nic¬ 
aragua,  Costa  Rica.  Panama,  Colomliia, 
V'enezuela,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Cuba.  Miss  Lawler  will  return  to 
the  United  States  toward  the  end  of 
.\ugust  1944. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  difliculty  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  numlxr  of  scholarships  for 
music  education  in  the  United  .States  open 
to  graduate  students  from  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  has  Ixen  smaller  than 
desired.  During  the  past  year  Professor 
Rene  ,\mengual  of  Chile  has  studied  at 
Teachers  College  (Columbia  University) 
and  Yale  University,  Margarita  Menendez 
of  Cul)a  has  studied  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mary  Santos  of  Colombia  has  Ixen  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
Roque  Cordero  of  Panama  has  studied  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Minnesota,  and  .Adriana 
Mendoza  of  Panama  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Professor  Rul)en  Carambula,  Director 
of  the  Juvenile  School  of  Music,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  June  as  guest  of  the  Department 
of  State.  He  is  vi.siting  music  education 
activities  in  New  York,  Rochester,  Chica¬ 
go,  Interlochen  and  Ann  .\rl)or,  Michigan, 
and  Los  .\ngeles,  stopping  in  Mexico  on 
his  way  home. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  music  may  be 
employed  in  the  building  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  Americas  none  seems  to 
have  Ixen  granted  a  cleaner  passport  than 
music  education,  though  the  exchange 
of  concert  artists  and  conductors,  broad¬ 
casting  of  name  bands  and  visits  of  promi¬ 
nent  composers  have  attracted  more  imme¬ 
diate  attention  and  made  more  headlines. 
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Music  education,  while  rarely  headline 
stuff,  has  tended  to  gradual  and  steady 
progress,  since  it  constitutes  the  Ijasis  for 
all  music  activity  lieyond  the  level  of  oral 
tradition.  It  is  more  an  affair  of  the 
average  man — having  to  do  not  with 
what  music  is  made  for  him,  but  rather 
with  what  he  makes  for  himself.  Music 
education  has  its  professional  side,  as 
the  school  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus 
imply,  and  as  the  conservatory  and  univer¬ 
sity  prove,  is  the  case;  but  the  core  of  the 
activity  is  expressed  in  the  slogan  “music 
for  every  child;  every  child  for  music.” 
Throughout  the  Americas  the  growing 
child  or  youth  has  had  at  l^est,  up  to  and 
including  the  present  time,  a  dual  musical 
life:  on  the  one  hand  the  songs  and  dances 
of  his  family  and  his  age  group  outside  of 
school,  and  on  the  other,  the  formal  train¬ 
ing  received  at  institutions  of  learning. 
In  some  regions  the  former — mainly  oral 
tradition — has  constituted  the  only  music 
life  of  the  child,  in  others,  the  latter — the 
tradition  of  music  literacy. 

The  new  movement  which  we  can  see 
now  emerging  proposes  not  only  an  in¬ 
crease  of  music  activity  in  both  categories 
but  aljove  all  an  integration  of  the  two. 
Steps  in  this  direction  are  to  Ije  seen 
especially  in  the  thought  now  Ijeing  given 
to  the  specific  organization  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  field  in  itself  and  to  its  indis¬ 
pensable  corollary — the  provision,  through 
commercial  channels,  of  the  materials 
needed,  such  as  texts  and  instruments. 
Organization  of  music  in  the  schools  may 
lie  undertaken  from  the  top  down  through 
administrative  provision  (1)  of  time  in  the 
curriculum,  (2)  of  teacher-training  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (3)  of  appropriation  for  per¬ 
sonnel,  plant,  and  materials.  Organiza¬ 
tion  may  also  Ije  approached  from  Ixdow 
up  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  healthiest  music  life  would  seem  to 
flow  from  close  cooperation  letween  ad¬ 


ministrative  control  and  professional  ini¬ 
tiative.  This  has  tx'en  the  experience  in 
the  United  States,  where  unusually  strong 
professional  associations  have  successfully 
fought  for  recognition,  and  now,  through 
close  cooperation  with  industry,  have 
practically  entire  say  as  to  methods  of 
instruction,  standards,  and  the  like.  At 
present,  in  practically  all  the  republics  of 
the  New’  World  there  is  a  keen  race  Ix- 
tween  the  professional  musician  and  the 
professional  general  educator.  Perhaps 
the  most  pressing  problem  is  the  question: 
“Who  should  control  music  education,  the 
professional  musician  or  the  professional 
educator?”  The  answer  must  lx  given  in 
two  parts.  In  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram,  music  must  subserve  large  education 
policies.  The  general  educator  must  say 
the  last  word.  In  spxcialized  music  edu¬ 
cation  (as  in  conservatories  and  schools 
of  music)  education  must  subserve  music 
objectives.  The  musicians  should  control. 
In  an  undertaking  of  such  a  dual  nature, 
standards  must  inevitably  lx  subject  to 
continual  debate.  Educators  must  listen 
attentively  to  the  ever-changing  trends  of 
musical  thought,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
musicians  must  lx  guided  by  similar 
progress  in  education. 

Contests 

The  American  Student  Song  C'ontest  for 
1945,  announced  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  (see  page  392  of  the  July  numlxr. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union)  has 
Ixcome,  by  its  very  nature,  an  integral 
part  of  the  inter-.’Xmerican  picture  in  music 
education.  For  the  ultimate  aim  of  a 
contest  of  this  nature  is  not  only  to  secure 
a  composition  worthy  of  the  high  ends  to 
which  the  contest  is  devoted,  but  equally 
to  stimulate  creative  effort  in  composition 
of  verse  and  music  throughout  the  educa- 
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tional  structure — in  itself  an  olijective  of 
permanent  value. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  poets  of  the 
.•\mericas  were  invited  by  El  \acional  of 
Mexico  City  to  enter  a  contest  for  an 
anthem  of  the  Americas  which  “will 
reflect  the  genuine  spirit  of  fraternity  of  all 
the  jx-oples”  of  the  continents.  The  con¬ 
test  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Mexican 
daily  and  the  Summer  Lins:uistic  Institute 
of  Mexico  CUty.  The  contest  was  closed 
June  20  and  announcement  of  the  awards 
should  lx*  expected  durins;  the  month  of 
.\us:ust  1944. 

The  competition  announced  liy  the 
ChamIxT  Music  Guild,  Inc.,  \\  ashina;ton, 
D.  C..  for  two  string  quartets  for  which 
two  prizes  of  $1,000  each  (one  for  the 
lx“st  Latin  .Xmerican,  the  other  for  the 
liest  North  American,  work)  were  offered 
by  the  Radio  C'orporation  of  America,  was 
officially  closed  May  31,  1944.  In  view 
of  the  hazards  of  transportation  from  the 
other  American  Republics,  the  closing 
date  for  Latin  American  compositions  has 
lx*en  extended  for  those  works  which 
were  dispatched  at  a  time  early  enough 
for  arrival,  under  normal  conditions,  liefore 
the  closing  date.  A  total  of  about  three 
hundred  entries  was  received — about  one 
hundred  from  I.atin  .America  and  two 
hundred  from  the  United  States  proper, 
Canada,  and  Alaska.  Announcement  of 
the  awards  is  to  be  expected  on  or  about 
Octolier  1,  1944.  The  judges  are;  Marcel 
Ancher  and  Mrs.  Ana  del  Pulgar  de  Burke, 
Directors  of  the  Chamljer  Music  Guild; 
Claudio  Arrau,  pianist;  Jascha  Heifetz, 


violinist;  Wanda  Landowska,  harpsi¬ 
chordist;  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  Director 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Toronto; 
Michel  Piastro,  violinist;  William  Prim¬ 
rose,  violist;  Edgar  \'arese  and  Germaine 
Tailleferre,  composers;  and  C^harles  .Seeger, 
Chief  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan 
•American  L’nion. 

Sources  of  information 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  requests 
have  Ix'en  received  by  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion  for  a  regular 
bulletin  of  music  activities  in  the  .Americas. 
Each  year  there  appears  in  The  Americana 
Annual,^  an  encyclopedia  of  events  of  the 
preceding  year,  a  brief  resume  of  the 
factual  data  regarding  music  interchange 
among  the  .Americas.  The  Handbook  oj 
Latin  American  Studies,'^  a  selective  guide  to 
the  material  published  in  the  preceding 
year  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
music,  is  u.seful  to  serious  students.  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  these  \oles  are  to  serve  the  pur- 
po.se  expected  of  them,  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  must  flow  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  hoped  that  all  friends 
of  the  Division  will  continue  to  keep  it 
informed  of  important  events  of  a  musical 
nature.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  also  that  in  a 
not  too  distant  future  an  Inter-American 
Music  Review  will  lie  established,  treating 
in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  and 
in  a  form  less  restricted  than  the  present, 
important  matters  of  common  interest. 

^See  ''The  Americana  Annual,  An  Encyclopedia  oJ 
the  Events  of  7943,'”  Americana  Corporation,  New 
York,  7944. 

*  See  "Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies:  7947  ” 
Harvard  Uraversitv  Press,  Cambridge,  7942. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


At  the  International  Labor  Conference 

Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Lalxir  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  only  woman 
delegate  sent  by  any  of  the  41  countries 
represented  at  the  International  Labor 
Conference  held  at  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  April  20  to  May  13,  1944. 

Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
were  three  of  the  countries  which  sent 
women  as  advisers  to  their  government 
delegates.  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz  was  sent  by 
Brazil,  Senorita  Paula  Alegria  by  Mexico, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Miss 
Frieda  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Beyer  by 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lutz,  who  is  a  scientist  working  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Brazil,  has  Ijeen 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  women's  move¬ 
ment  in  Brazil.  She  helped  introduce  the 
bill  giving  suffrage  to  Brazilian  women 
and  organized  the  first  women’s  move¬ 
ment — the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Women.  When  Dr. 
Lutz  was  a  member  of  the  Chamlier  of 
Deputies  she  worked  constantly  to  improve 
the  position  of  women.  This  is  not  her 
first  international  conference  for  she  was 
a  technical  adviser  to  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Seventh  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Montevideo,  and  has  rep¬ 
resented  Brazil  at  Pan  American  and 
international  conferences  of  women.  .As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Dependent 
Territories  and  the  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Lutz  worked  effectively  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference. 

Srta.  Paula  Alegria  is  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Labor.  Her  ex¬ 


perience  in  dealing  with  problems  of  em¬ 
ployed  women  and  children  in  Mexico 
enabled  her  to  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference,  particularly  to  the  Employment 
Committee.  Miss  Alegria  effectively  sup¬ 
ported  the  resolutions  endorsing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  complete  equality  of  opportunity 
in  post-war  employment  for  men  and 
women  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
merit,  skills,  and  experience,  and  endors¬ 
ing  also  the  establishment  of  wage  rates 
based  on  job  content  without  regard  to 
sex.  Srta.  Alegria  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  and  attended  the  Eighth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Child  Congress  at  Washington  in  1942. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  Ijeen 
a  member  of  Congress  since  1940.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  on  the  House  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  has  shown  a  decided  interest 
in  social  and  labor  legislation.  She  served 
on  the  Employment  Committee  at  the 
conference. 

Miss  Frieda  Miller  held  for  4  years  the 
important  post  of  Labor  Commissioner  of 
New  A'ork  State.  Recently  she  has  lieen 
a  special  assistant  to  the  United  States 
.Ambassador  in  London.  In  the  conference 
she  worked  on  committees  dealing  with  the 
future  program  and  social  policy  of  the 
International  Latior  Office.  (Miss  Miller 
has  succeeded  Miss  Mary  Anderson  as 
Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lalxjr.) 

Mrs.  Clara  Beyer  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Division  of  Lalxir  Standards,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  She  was 
rapporteur  of  the  Employment  Committee 
at  the  International  Labor  Conference. 
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Report  oj  the  Argentine  Delegate 

Senorita  Angelica  Fuselli’s  report  to  the 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women  *  was  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  women  in  her 
country.  Some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  report  are  noted  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Extraordinary  activity  has  been  shown  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare  work  in  Argentina.  In  the 
city  of  Buenos  .Aires  alone  there  are  3400  chari¬ 
table  organizations  and  1507  social  assistance 
groups  directed  by  women.  Employed  women 
are  assisted  by  a  union  federation  called  the 
F.ACE,  or  Fcderacion  de  .Asociaciones  Catolicas 
dc  Empleadas,  which  numbers  more  than  26,000 
women  in  twenty-six  trade  unions,  and  which 
works  with  the  authorities  for  the  amendment 
or  initiation  of  legislation  benefiting  the  woman 
employee.  For  example,  the  minimum  wage 
law  for  home  workers,  sometimes  called  the 
•Andrea  Law,  which  raised  the  daily  wage  of 
seamstresses  from  .60  to  4.50  pesos,  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  Federation.  Seamstress  unions  of 
the  Catholic  .Action  Society  work  with  those  of 
the  F.ACE  on  committees  with  employer  dele¬ 
gates.  'Fhey  fix  rates,  inspect  conditions  in  the 
establishments  giving  out  work,  and  act  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  committees. 

Also  outstanding  are  the  two  schools  of  social 
service,  which  produce  skilled  social  workers. 
The  .Argentine  woman  is  important,  too,  in  the 
professional  field.  There  are  mixed  associations 
of  authors  and  some  strictly  feminine  ones  which 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  woman  writer. 

.As  for  work  directly  related  with  the  Inter- 
.American  Cxjmmission  of  Women,  the  .Argentine 
delegate  headed  an  office  in  which  there  were 
three  active  committees;  an  information  com¬ 
mittee,  directed  by  two  secretaries,  Ofelia  Sierra 
A’ictorica  and  .Susana  Mackinlay;  a  research  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  the  directors  of  the  two  social 
service  schools,  Ernestina  Vila  and  Marta 
Ezeurra;  and  the  third,  a  guidance  committee, 
directed  by  Elisa  Esposito,  President  of  the 
FACE. 

'Fhe  delegate  is  seconded  in  her  work  by  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  most  representative  fields 
of  .Argentine  feminist  action. 


\y amends  activities  in  Brazil 

From  the  report  of  Senhora  .^nna  Amelia 
de  Queiroz  Carneiro  de  Mendon^a,  the 
Brazilian  memlx'r  of  the  Inter-.American 
Commission  of  Women,  to  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  following 
paragraphs  are  quoted: 

The  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women  obserx'ed  and  considered  the  collective 
activity  of  women  in  order  to  iDe  able  to  follow  the 
path  fixed  by  the  Fourth  Convention  of  Women’s 
Organizations  in  Octolx'r  1942.  During  the 
period  Octoljcr  22  to  December  10  a  series  of 
women’s  meetings  for  round  table  discussions  of 
war  and  post-war  problems  was  held. 

It  would  be  suf^rfluous  to  describe  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  League,  and  the  Fraternal 
.Society  (Ohra  df  Fraternidade)  in  the  field  of  pre¬ 
paring  women  for  the  war  effort,  once  the  scope  of 
their  programs  had  been  oriented  in  one  direction. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  remark  esjDecially  on  the 
numbers  of  new  women  volunteers  for  these  aetiv- 
ities  and  the  superior  organizational  leadership 
given  by  the  officers  of  these  institutions. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Red  Cross  operated  a 
workshop  for  making  clothing  and  other  articles 
for  the  soldiers  and  sent  thousands  of  packages  of 
food  and  clothing  to  soldiers  in  the  military  zones. 
The  same  kind  of  work  was  done  by  the  Fraternal 
Society,  whose  members  sjient  much  time  in  seek¬ 
ing  donations  and  many  hours  in  sewing.  The 
Brazilian  Assistance  League  concerns  itself  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  protection  of  the  families  of  men 
called  to  the  colors.  At  the  end  of  1943,  20,000 
families,  which  means  a  total  of  more  than  60,000 
persons,  were  registered  with  the  League.  On  a 
par  with  this  helpful  activity,  the  League  also 
maintains  other  health  and  education  services, 
among  them  the  collection  of  books  for  soldiers’ 
libraries,  a  movement  which  had  good  success. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  the  per¬ 
manent  accomplishments  of  Brazilian  women  in  the 
diverse  asp>ects  of  welfare  and  education.  In  the 
public  service  the  women  of  Brazil  continued  to 
give  proof  of  their  worth  and  their  efficieney.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that 
in  the  last  selections  made  by  the  Brazilian  Civil 
Service  Department— selections  from  innumerable 
eandidates,  for  fellowships  in  the  United  States — 
many  women  candidates  were  victorious;  in  fact 
they  won  all  the  first  places. 


‘  Set  Bcllktin,  ^une  194 1. 
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To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in-  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 

formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 

with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 

American  Republics  since  the  United  that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 

States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De-  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 

cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 

compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  other  difficulties, 

and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga-  When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications  parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 

received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 

Severamrs  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  11 and  Adherence  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  iS’ations 

Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations  Declarations  of  War  Adherence 

_ to  the  Joint 


Declara- 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

F  ranee 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Bulgaria 
Japan  :  Hungary 
Rumania 

tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Argentina . 

1 1-26-44 

1-26-44 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

. i . 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

2  4-7-43 

2  4-7-43 . 

24-27-43 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

(*) 

8-22-42 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

Colombia . 

12-19-41 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

G.11-27-43 

1-17-44 

Costa  Rica . 

H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 . 

1-1-42 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Re- 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-41 . 

1-1-42 

public . 

Ecuador . 

i -29-42 

1-29-42 

1 1-26-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

El  Salvador . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

B-12-20-41 

H-12-19-41 

11-13-42 

12-13-41 

12-8-41  . 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1 

11-9-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42  . 

6-14-42 

(‘) 

Nicaragua . 

. ! 

11-10-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  12-19-41 

1-1  -42 

Panama . 

Paraguay ....... 

1  1-28-42 

i -28-42 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

“12-7-41  . 

. . 

1-1-42 

Peru . 

.  1-24-42 

1-24-42 

1-26-43 

. . 

United  States.  .  .  . 

j 

. 1 

(•) 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Unieiiav . 

!  1-25-42 

1-25-42 

5-12-43 

. 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41 

1 2-31-41 1 

11-26-42 

'  Arpentina  severed  relations  with  Oermany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

•  The  decree  of  .\i)ril  7.  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 
which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on 
Novenilier  2ii,  1943.  and  on  December  4,  HM3,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis 
(The  heimrlment  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11.  1943.1 

•  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5, 1942,  respectively.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  stale  Bulletin.  November  20,  1943.1 

•  .Nlexico  had  no  "rreaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  ( The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  1943.) 

•  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10.  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

•  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Departmental 
Stale  BvlMin,  November  14,  1942.) 
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previously  given.  In  order  to  preser\e 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows;  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regislro 
P^o’a/;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 

?.\RT 

ARGENTINA 

87o|.  August  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,039, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  designating  a  committee 
to  study  methods  by  which  to  sufiervise  the  fruit 
industry.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  7,  1 944.) 

98gza-  November  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  15,374/43,  in  accordance  with  Article  28  of 
Law  No.  12,709  of  Septemljer  26,  1941  (which 
authorized  the  President  to  establish  a  system  of 
rationing  to  private  industry  of  essential  domestic 
raw  materials  used  in  arms  and  munitions  manu¬ 
facture),  declaring  scrap  iron  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  and  calling  for  a  declaration  three  times 
yearly  from  steel  manufacturing  firms  of  scrap 
iron  consumption  figures,  with  a  view  to  rationing 
this  article.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  4,  1944.) 
98m^.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  18,230,  establishing  a  tax  of  three  years  dura¬ 
tion  to  govern  excess  profits  in  industry,  and 
defining  what  are  to  be  considered  excess  profits. 
{Boletin  0/Sr»a/,  January  4,  1944.) 

98m2.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  18,668/43,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  War 
to  apply  Law  No.  12,591  of  .September  8,  1939 
(which  fixed  maximum  prices)  to  all  products  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  national  defense.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  7,  1944.) 

9801.  January  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  ytllAA,  fixing  maximum  sale  prices  for  articles 
of  prime  necessity  in  the  Territory  of  El  Chaco. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  5,  1944.) 

9802.  January  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  V'enezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  will  henceforth  be  given  for 
the  United  States  e.xcept  under  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXIX 

884/44,  extending  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
18,668/43  (see  98^0  above)  to  permit  the  General 
.Army  Supply  Board  {Direccion  General  del  Material 
del  Ejercito)  to  expropriate  spiecified  articles  and 
materials  necessary  for  national  defense,  excepting 
those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Navy.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  7,  1944.) 

9803.  January  17.  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
964/44,  creating  the  National  Marketing  Agency 
for  Fruits  and  V’egetables  under  the  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture,  combining  therein  several  previous 
agencies,  and  describing  the  duties  and  authority 
of  the  new  entity.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  7, 
1944.) 

9804.  January  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  683/44, 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  granting  300,000  pesos  to 
the  newly  established  National  Marketing  Agency 
for  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (see  9803  above)  to 
meet  initial  organization  costs.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
February  7,  1944.) 

99.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,830/M. 7.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  February  7,  1944.) 

994.  (Ckirrection)  January  27,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1,874M.15.  (Boletin  Oficial,  February 
7,  1944.) 

99r.  (Correction)  January  27,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1,875/44.  {Boletin  Oficial.  February  8, 
1944.) 

99c|.  January  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,007/44,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture 
to  distribute  surplus  iron  sent  from  Spain  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  wire  fences  to  protect  the 
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grain  harvest,  to  expropriate  similar  material 
available  in  markets,  and  making  other  pertinent 
provisions.  {Bolet'm  Oficial,  February  5,  1944.) 

107.  March  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  a  National  Rationing  Board,  and  describing 
its  duties  and  functions.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  .\ires, 
March  25,  1944.) 

108.  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
quiring  a  declaration  within  ten  days  of  all  stocks 
of  telecommunications  materials.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  .\ires,  March  31,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

35.  March  29,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  making 
regulations  for  the  expropriation  of  property 
belonging  to  .\xis  subjects.  (El  Diario.  March 
29,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

95/i.  November  27,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 
6,045,  prescribing  regulations  pertaining  to  requi¬ 
sitions  of  property  and  goods  considered  necessary 
for  the  armed  forces  or  for  defense  (see  Brazil  50a 
and  69n,  Bulletin,  .April  and  .August  1943). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  11,  1944.) 

950..  December  29,  1943.  .Agreement  between 
the  .Administrative  Commission  for  the  Direction 
of  .Amazon  Workers  (sec  Brazil  95,  Bit.letin, 
March  1944)  and  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry, 
and  Commerce,  regarding  the  provision  of 
laborers  for  the  .Amazon  region.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  21,  1944.) 

95^,.  January  10,  1944.  Order  No.  186,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  giving  the 
Executive  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  .Agreement  (created  by  Order  No.  119 
of  August  6,  1943)  authority  to  supervise  the 
pharmaceutical  trade  and  industry.  (Diario 
Oyifia/,  January  11,  1944.) 

95^2.  January  13,  1944.  Order  No.  188,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Santa  Cata¬ 
rina  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Dia¬ 
rio  O^fia/,  January  14,  1944.) 

95(73.  January  13,  1944.  Order  No.  189,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Para  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario 
O^fia/,  January  14,  1944.) 

957..  January  13,  1944.  Order  No.  190,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Technical  and  Scientific  Section  in  the  Office  for 
the  Control  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical 


Products,  charged  with  studying  the  problems  of 
the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industry. 
(Diario  O^ri'a/,  January  14,  1944.) 

9575.  January  17,  1944.  Order  No.  192,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais, 
and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario 
0/5fia/,  January  19,  1944.) 

9570.  January  20,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,214, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  wartime  secrecy 
concerning  patents  on  inventions  of  interest  to 
continental  defense,  creating  a  Patent  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  (Diario  O/zci'a/,  January  22,  1944.) 

9577.  January  21,  1944.  Order  No.  194,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  prices 
for  specified  pharmaceutical  products.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  23,  1944.) 

96.  Decree-Law  No.  6,224.  (Diario  Oficial,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1944.) 

96a.  January  24,  1944.  Decree- Law  No.  6,225, 
prescribing  measures  concerning  the  issuance  by 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  of  “Equipment  Certificates” 
and  “Guarantee  Deposits,”  as  provided  for  by  the 
excess  profits  tax  law  (see  Brazil  96,  Bulletin, 
May  1944  and  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  January 
26,  1944.) 

96A.  January  27,  1944.  Order  No.  196,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  Supply 
Commission  for  the  State  of  Mato  Grosso  and  out¬ 
lining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  28,  1944.) 

96f.  February  3,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,239, 
prescribing  invalidity  and  other  insurance  benefits 
for  members  of  the  air  forces.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  5,  1944.) 

96rf.  February  11,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,260, 
approving  the  agreement  of  November  25,  1943, 
between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  regarding  a  cooperative  sanitation  and 
public  health  program  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  1256  below).  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  14,  1944.) 

961”.  February  16,  1944.  Order  No.  203,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  Civil  Construction  Div'ision  to  distribute  for 
private  construction  purposes  the  construction 
materials  which  are  controlled  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization.  (Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1944.) 

96/.  February  17,  1944.  Order  No.  204,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  permitting  the 
exportation  of  rice  by  states  whose  production 
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exceeds  consumption  requirements.  {Diario  Ofi- 
cial,  Ffbruarv  19,  1944.) 

96g.  February  23,  1944.  Decree  No.  14,834, 
approving  regulations  for  carrying  out  Decree- 
Law  No.  6,122  of  December  18,  1943,  which 
established  control  over  the  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  rubber  articles  (see  Brazil  95/, 
Bulletin,  June  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  March  4, 
1944.) 

96A.  February  24,  1944.  Order  No.  205,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  an 
office  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  .Agreement  of  July  30,  1943  (see 
Brazil  83/,  Bulletin,  January  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  25,  1944.) 

96/.  February  28,  1944.  Order  No.  207,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Paraiba  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  29,  1944.) 

96;'.  March  9,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,330, 
exempting  the  Rubber  Credit  Bank  from  payment 
of  import  duties,  customs  fees,  and  consumers’ 
taxes  on  any  rubber  or  rubber  articles  acquired 
by  the  Bank  through  the  salvage  of  materials  cast 
on  the  shores.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  11,  1944.) 
96k.  March  9,  1944.  Order  No.  208,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  a 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Commercial  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  in  the  .State  of  .Sao  Paulo  to 
cooperate  with  the  equivalent  national  commis¬ 
sion  (see  Brazil  951,  Bulletin,  June  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  11,  1944.) 

961.  March  13,  1944.  Decree  No.  15,028,  ap¬ 
proving  regulations  governing  Decree-Laws  Nos. 
6,224  and  6,225  of  January  24,  1944  (see  Brazil 
96  and  96a,  Buli  etin.  May  1944  and  above), 
which  established  the  excess  profits  tax.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  15,  1944.) 

96m.  March  13,  1944.  Order  No.  209,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Maranhao 
and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  15,  1944.) 

96«.  March  13,  1944.  Order  No.  210,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing 
the  Industrial  Production  Division  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization  to  control  the 
national  production  and  the  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  both  domestic  and  impiorted  arsenious 
oxide.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  15,  1944.) 

96o.  March  21,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,357, 
prescribing  measures  governing  the  procurement 


of  licenses  and  priorities  for  the  importation  of 
materials  for  federal,  state,  and  individual  use. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  23,  1943.) 

96p.  March  22,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,361, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  .Arts.  239 
and  241  of  the  Compilation  of  Labor  Laws 
(approved  by  Decree-Law  No.  5,452  of  May  1, 
1943),  pertaining  to  working  hours  and  overtime 
pay,  and  making  new  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  24,  1944.) 

96q.  March  23, 1944.  Order  No.  213,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  control 
commission  charged  with  supervising  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  cottonseed  meal  and  oil  cake  in 
the  livestock  industry.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  24, 
1944.) 

96r.  March  30, 1944.  Order  No.  214,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  continuing  in 
effect  for  the  present  crop  existing  prices  and 
distribution  quotas  for  cottonseed,  cottonseed 
cake  and  oil,  and  edible  cottonseed  oil,  and 
making  other  provisions  jjertaining  thereto. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1944.) 

100.  May — ,1944.  Decree-Law  exempting  after 
April  30,  1944,  from  compulsory  purchases  of 
war  bonds  (see  Brazil  44,  Bulletin,  December 
1942  and  April  1943)  persons  whose  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  60,000  cruzeiros.  (Bole- 
tim  Aereo  No.  296,  Seegao  de  Informaqoes  Minis- 
terio  das  Rcla^ocs  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May 
5,  1944.) 

101.  May  — ,  1944.  Resolution,  Exchange 
Office,  Bank  of  Brazil,  requiring  rigorous  care  by 
agencies  of  the  Bank  who  purchase  gold  abroad, 
to  make  sure  that  such  gold  does  not  come  from 
Axis  powers,  from  any  country  which  has  not 
broken  relations  with  the  Axis,  or  from  any 
country  that  acquires  gold  from  another  country 
that  still  maintains  relations  with  the  Axis. 
(Boletim  .ihfo  \o.  297,  Seeqao  de  Informaqoes,  Mi- 
nisterio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
May  12,  1944.) 

chile 

79.  March  24,  1944.  Decree,  General  Subsist¬ 
ence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  cotton  cloth.  (El 
.Mcrcurio,  Santiago,  March  25,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

93a.  December  3,  1943.  Law  No.  44,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  in  the 
$12,000,000  credit  granted  by  the  Bank  to 
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Colombia  under  an  agreement  dated  July  23, 
1941.  (See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
104(/  below).  {Diario  Oficial,  December  20,  1943.) 

112<i.  March  9,  1944.  Resolution  No.  171, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  58  of  January  27,  1944  (see  Colombia 
103,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  prohibiting  eviction  of 
tenants  e.xcept  under  specified  circumstances. 
(Diario  Oficial,  .April  26,  1944.) 

114.  March  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  175,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  requiring  special  per¬ 
mission  from  the  National  Price  Control  Office  for 
export  licenses  issued  by  the  Office  of  Exchange 
Control  and  Exports  covering  food  articles  of  cur¬ 
rent  consumption.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  27, 
1944.) 

115.  March  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  185,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  175  (see  Colombia  114  above),  to  except 
coffee  and  bananas  and  to  forbid  the  Office  of 
Exchange  Control  and  Exports  to  issue  export 
licenses  for  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  or  poultry. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  27,  1944.) 

116.  March  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  205,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  175  (see  Colombia  114  above)  to  prohibit  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  for  any  food  of  ordinary 
consumption  except  coffee  and  bananas.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  29,  1944.) 

117.  March  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  224,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  clarifying  Resolution 
No.  7  of  July  16,  1943  (see  Colombia  76,  Bulletin, 
November  and  December  1943)  concerning  pro¬ 
cedures  for  enforcing  maximum  prices  on  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  .April  25,  1944.) 

118.  March  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  232,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail 
prices  for  specified  drugs.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 
25,  1944.) 

119.  .April  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  238,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  extending  indefinitely 
the  provisions  of  Resolutions  Nos.  37  and  55  of 
October  5  and  November  4,  1943  (see  Colombia 
906  and  906i,  Bulletin,  March  and  May  1944) 
which  fixed  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
for  nails.  (Diario  Oficial,  .April  28,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

81a.  March  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  8,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry,  ap¬ 
proving  the  agreement  of  March  11,  1943, 
between  the  Defense  .Supplies  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 


regarding  the  development  by  the  former  of  cin¬ 
chona  plantations  in  Costa  Rica  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  82,  Bulletin,  June  1943, 
as  corrected  below).  (La  Gaceta,  March  16, 1943.) 

154.  February  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  11,  putting  into  effect,  with  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  Decree  No.  9  of  November  10,  1943  (which 
was  temjxjrarily  susjjended  by  Decree  No.  10  of 
November  12,  1943),  regarding  adjustments  in 
sugar  prices  in  order  to  enable  producers  to  pay 
better  wages  and  obtain  just  returns  (see  Costa 
Rica  140  and  141,  Bulletin,  April  and  May 
1944);  and  amending  Decree  No.  8  of  October 
20,  1943  (see  Costa  Rica  133,  Bulletin,  March 
1944),  with  regard  to  the  control,  sale,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sugar  by  the  Board  for  the  Protection 
of  .Sugarcane  Growing.  (La  Gaceta,  February  20, 
1944.) 

155.  March  3,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
5,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
for  a  period  of  60  days.  (La  Gaceta,  March  9, 
1944.) 

156.  March  6,  1944.  Order,  General  Supply 
Board,  fixing  new  prices  for  meats,  hides,  tallow, 
and  leather.  (La  Preiisa  Libre,  San  Jose,  March  7, 
1944.) 

157.  March  7,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  58, 
requiring  owners  of  uncultivated  land  (except 
forest  reserves,  forests  that  protect  watersheds  or 
prevent  soil  erosion,  grazing  areas,  or  land  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cultivation  of  sjjecial  crops),  located 
within  3  miles  of  a  road,  railroad,  waterway,  or 
town,  themselves  to  put  such  land  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  essential  foodstuffs  or  to  rent  it  for  that 
purpose;  prescribing  measures  to  regulate  the 
rents  therefor  and  to  facilitate  rural  credits;  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (La 
Gaceta,  March  11,  1944.) 

158.  March  21,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
63,  ratifying  and  approving  the  agreement  of 
March  4,  1944,  between  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Defense  Supplies  Corjxjration  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  development  of 
cinchona  plantations  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  1386  below),  and  providing  for 
expropriation  by  the  Government  of  the  necessary 

land.  (La  Gaceta,  March  29,  1944.) 

159.  March  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
17,  repealing  Decree  No.  54  of  .August  23,  1943 
(see  Costa  Rica  122,  Bulletin,  January  1944), 
which  reduced  the  period  of  free  storage  in  cus¬ 
toms  for  specified  articles.  (La  Gaceta,  March  31, 
1944.) 
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160.  .Xpril  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19,  reducing  to  10  days  the  pieriod  of  fret  storage 
in  customs  for  specified  articles  (see  C^osta  Rica 
122,  Bulletin,  January  1944,  and  159  above). 
{La  Gaceta,  .April  15,  1944.) 

CUBA 

424a.  June  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,843,  prescribing  wage  increases  for  workers  on 
the  Guantanamo  y  Occidente  and  the  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Railways,  Ijecausc  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  (See  also  Cluba  389,  Bulletin,  .August 
1943,  on  increases  for  workers  of  the  United  and 
Consolidated  Railways.)  {Gacrio  Oficial,  June  26, 
1943,  o.  10923.) 

519a.  January  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,  providing  for  increased  wages  for  stevedores 
and  other  piort  workers,  Ix-cause  of  the  increa.sed 
cost  of  living.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  5,  1944,  p. 
165.) 

520a.  January  6,  1944.  Presidential  Rcstdution 
exempting  from  the  payment  of  the  2*i  piercent 
tax  on  radio-telegraph  messages  diplomatic,  con¬ 
sular,  military,  naval,  and  other  official  foreign 
representatives  and  all  United  States  war  agencies, 
such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  (Com¬ 
modity  Credit  (Corporation,  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  etc.,  which  operate  in  Cuba. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  10,  1944.) 

564.  April  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  208,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  period 
for  the  acceptance  of  requests  for  tires  and  tubes, 
listing  priorities  therefore,  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
24,  1944,  p.  6593.) 

565.  April  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  209,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making  further 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  rationing  of  kerosene 
(see  Cuba  545a,  BuliJ';tin,  July  1944).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  24,  1944,  p.  6595.) 

566.  April  21,  1944.  Resolution,  War  Elconomy 
Board,  temporarily  suspending  the  exportation  of 
fish  except  when  authorized  by  the  Government 
because  of  agreements  with  governments  of  the 
United  Nations.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  4,  1944,  p. 
7201.) 

567.  April  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,074,  establishing  a  minimum  wage  of  60  piesos  a 
month  for  government  employees  and  granting 
members  of  the  armed  forces  a  20  percent  increase 
in  compensation,  in  order  to  help  offset  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  and  particularly  to  help 
meet  war  taxation  impiosed  by  Law  No.  7  of 


•April  5,  1943  (see  Cuba  374a,  Bulletin,  Sep¬ 
tember  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  26,  1944, 
p.  6724.) 

568.  April  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  212,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  fixing  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  in  the  Camagiiey  market. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  4,  1944,  p.  7201.) 

569.  April  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  213,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  onions  in  Habana 
and  other  spiecified  places.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
4,  1944,  p.  7233.) 

570.  April  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,155,  amending  Decree  No.  804  of  March  28, 
1944,  which  froze  rents  (see  Cuba  547,  Bulle:tin, 
July  1944),  with  spiecial  regard  to  conditions  under 
which  owners  and  landlords  may  regain  pios- 
session  of  rented  propierties.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .April 
29,  1944,  p.  6977.) 

571.  April  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,196,  amending  Decree  No.  1,104  of  April  21, 
1942  (see  Cuba  143,  Bulletin,  July  1942),  to  in¬ 
crease  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  therein  for 
industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  professional, 
and  any  other  kind  of  work,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  5, 
1944,  p.  7365.) 

572.  April  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,211,  approving  the  agreement  of  April  1,  1944, 
between  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute 
and  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  invert  sugar  and 
blackstrap  molasses  from  the  1943  and  1944 
crops  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
142  below).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  11,  1944,  p. 
7713.) 

573.  May  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  215,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  invoice 
procedures  for  sales  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
imported  or  domestic,  made  by  wholesalers  to 
retailers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  4,  1944,  p.  7265.) 

574.  May  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  216,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  in  Habana  and  other  specified  places 
for  tinned  sausages.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  5,  1944, 
p.  7297.) 

575.  May  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,227,  exempting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  all 
national  or  foreign  companies  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  activity  connected  with  the  nickel  industry 
in  (iuba,  from  the  payment  of  consular  fees  on 
invoices  and  other  shipping  documents  covering 
imported  products  on  which  they  already  enjoy 
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other  specified  tariff  exemptions.  (Gacela  Oficial, 
May  10,  1944,  p.  7589.) 

5''6.  May  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  217,  Office  of 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  National  Tire  and  Tube 
Rationing  Committee.  {Gacela  Oficial,  May  9, 
1944,  p.  7553;  corrected  copy,  Gacela  Oficial,  May 
10,  1944,  p.  7617.) 

577.  May  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  218,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  approving  the 
constitution,  functions,  and  procedures  of  the 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee  for  Cuba.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  May  13,  1944,  p.  7809.) 

578.  May  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  219,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  assigning  alcohol 
distribution  quotas  to  distilleries  for  the  month  of 
May  1 944.  {Gacela  Oficial,  May  13,1 944,  p.  7841 .) 

579.  May  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,317,  prescribing  wage  increases  for  workers  of 
the  Cuban  Telephone  Company  because  cf  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  such  increases  to  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  wages  before  Decree  No.  1,196  (see 
571  above)  became  effective.  {Gacela  Oficial,  May 
16,  1944,  p.  7939.) 

ECUADOR 

654.  October  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,673,  pK-rmitting  the  enlistment  of  Ecuadoreans  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  with  pre¬ 
vious  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense.  {Regislro  Oficial,  Janusucy  3,  1944.) 

66a.  November  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,707,  amending  the  Organic  Law  of  the 
!  .Armed  Forces  (see  Ecuador  19a,  Buli.eti.n,  De¬ 
cember  1942  and  February  1943).  {Regislro 
O^ia/,  January  4,  1944.) 

169.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,994.  {Regislro 
Oficial,  January  1,  1944.) 

"■lo.  January  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,195,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  167  of 
I  February  8,  1943  (see  Ecuador  49f,  Bui.i.etin, 
.August  1943),  regarding  telecommunications 
i  rates.  {Regislro  Oficial,  February  29,  1944.) 

714.  January  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,238,  authorizing  the  Central  Bank  of  Eicuador, 
I  for  a  60-day  period,  to  arrange  with  importers  for 
I  discounts  on  bank  acceptances  whose  purpose  is 
the  payment  and  withdrawal  of  merchandise 
depxjsited  in  customs  houses  in  the  republic. 
{Regislro  Oficial,  March  1 ,  1 944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

I  78a.  February  1,  1944.  Executive  decree  pre- 
'  scribing  measures  governing  the  acquisition  of 


construction  materials  whose  sale  or  distribution 
is  controlled  by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Co¬ 
ordination.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  25,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

824.  June  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,054,  repealing  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,820  of 
July  6,  1942,  and  clarifying  and  amending  Legis¬ 
lative  Decree  No.  2,623  of  .April  24,  1942  (see 
Guatemala  33  and  19,  Bulletin,  November  1942. 
■August  1942,  February  1944),  which  fixed  the 
margin  of  profit  allowed  on  impiorted  goods. 
{Diario  de  Cenlro  America,  June  22,  1943.) 

82f.  June  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,059,  increasing  the  war  tax  imposed  by  Decree 
No.  2,655  of  December  23,  1941  (see  Guatemala 
10,  Bulletin,  .April  1942)  on  sugar  grown  on  land 
belonging  to  blocked  nationals  or  persons  on  the 
proclaimed  list.  {Diario  de  Cenlro  America,  lunc 
26,  1943.) 

94a.  January  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,091,  suspending  service  on  the  4  percent  foreign 
debt  pending  the  restamping  of  the  bonds  and 
coupxjns  by  a  Guatemalan  official  and  under  the 
sup>ervision  of  a  United  States  or  British  bank, 
for  purpjoses  of  identification,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  the  possession  of  porsons  or 
entities  controlled  by  the  enemy.  {Diario  dc  Centro 
.4mrriVa,  January  12,  1944.) 

98.  (Correction)  Presidential  Resolution.  {Diario 
de  Cenlro  America,  .April  14,  1944.) 

99.  March  20,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,739,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,089  of 
December  23,  1943  (see  Guatemala  93,  Bulletin, 
•April  1944),  prohibiting  the  export  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity  except  those  to  be  used  by  United 
Nations  forces.  {Diario  de  Cenlro  America,  .April 
18,  1944.) 

100.  March  20,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,743,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,059  of 
June  21,  1943  (see  Guatemala  82c  above),  in¬ 
creasing  the  war  tax  on  sugar  grown  on  land  be¬ 
longing  to  blocked  nationals  or  persons  on  the 
proclaimed  list.  {Diario  de  Cenlro  America,  .April 
20.  1944.) 

101.  March  22,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,745,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,092 
of  February  26,  1944  (see  Guatemala  97,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1944),  prescribing  penalties  for  collusion 
in  evasion  of  regulations  on  frozen  or  rationed 
articles  controlled  by  the  Office  of  Eiconomic 
and  Financial  Coordination.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  April  20,  1944.) 
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102.  March  22,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,751,  approving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos. 
3,053  of  June  18,  1943,  and  3,069  of  .August  20, 

1 943,  which  amended  the  provisions  of  Legislative 
Decree  No.  2,623  of  .April  24,  1942  (see  Guatemala 
82a,  89a,  and  19,  Bulletin,  February  1944  and 
August  1942),  which  limited  profits  on  imported 
goods.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  .April  20,  1944.) 

103.  March  23,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,754,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,044 
of  May  7,  1943  (see  Guatemala  80,  Bulletin 
September  1943),  which  suspended  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Customs  Code  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  .April  20,  1 944.) 

104.  March  25,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

2,753,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,090 
of  December  23,  1943  (see  Guatemala  94, 

Bulletin,  April  1944),  which  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedures  for  validating  documents  concerning 
property  in  Guatemala  executed  by  .Axis  nationals 
held  in  concentration  camps  in  the  United 
States.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  .April  11,  1944.) 

105.  .April  10,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,776,  exempting  specified  classes  of  agricultural 
machinery  from  payment  of  customs  duties  and 
certain  other  fees  and  taxes.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  .April  13,  1944.) 

HAITI 

86.  (Correction)  December  17,  1943.  Executive 
Decree  No.  336.  (Le  Moniteur,  December  20, 

1943. ) 

86a.  January  28,  1944.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  ad¬ 
vising  that  export  permits  may  be  requested  for 
articles  made  of  sisal,  straw,  wood,  and  seeds. 
(Le  Moniteur,  January  31,  1944.) 

86A.  February  10,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
359,  freezing  rents  for  living  quarters  of  all  kinds 
and  commercial  and  industrial  properties  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  at  the  levels  in  effect  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  decree,  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Le  Moniteur,  February  10, 

1944. ) 

86r.  February  12,  1944.  Communique,  De¬ 

partments  of  Commerce  and  National  Eiconomy, 
of  .Agriculture,  and  of  Labor,  advising  that  the 
exportation  of  poultry  is  prohibited  until  further 
notice.  (Le  Moniteur,  February  14,  1944.) 

87.  Executive  Decree  No.  360.  (Le  Moniteur, 
February  28.  1944.) 

88.  March  1,  1944.  Law  No.  38,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  kigs  and  planks  of  mahogany  and 


other  precious  woods.  (Le  Moniteur,  March  13, 
1944.) 

89.  March  1,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  362 
approving  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Agreement  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February  1944). 

(Le  Moniteur,  March  16,  1944.) 

90.  March  9,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  361, 
amending  Decree  No.  241  of  December  18,  1942, 
as  amended  by  Decree  No.  260  of  February  5, 
1943  (see  Haiti  63  and  71a,  Bulletin,  May  and 
December  1943),  with  reference  to  expropria¬ 
tions  made  for  national  defense,  (/-r  Moniteur, 
March  9,  1944.) 

91.  March  28,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  364, 
amending  the  decree  of  February  14,  1942  (see 
Haiti  29,  Bulletin,  June  1942),  regarding  the 
organization  of  permanent  military  courts.  (Le 
Moniteur,  March  30,  1944.) 

92.  March  28,  1 944.  Executive  Decree  No.  365, 
amending  Executive  Decree  No.  360  of  February 
25,  1944  (see  Haiti  87,  Bulletin,  July  1944  and 
above),  regarding  the  nationalization  of  enemy 
propierty.  (Le  Moniteur,  March  30,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

36|.  Septemljer  8,  1943.  Presidential  Orders 
Nos.  407  to  415,  inclusive,  cancelling  trademarks 
registered  in  Honduras  by  various  German  firms. 

(La  Gaceta,  April  1 3  and  15,  1 944.) 

MEXICO 

238a.  March  27,  1944.  Decree  establishing 

priorities  for  communications  concerned  with 
national  defense.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  5,  1944.) 

240a.  April  3,  1944.  Executive  Order  prescrib¬ 
ing  regulations  concerning  the  duty-free  impor¬ 
tation  of  Portland  cement.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  2, 
1944.) 

243a.  April  15,  1944.  Decree  restricting  during 
the  state  of  emergency  the  impiortation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  (to  be  listed  in  circulars  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  in  the  Diario  Oficial).  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  12,  1944.)  f 

243A.  April  15,1944.  Decree  amending  the  decree  I 
of  Septemlier  28,  1943  (see  Mexico  203,  Bulletin,  ^ 
January  1944),  regarding  the  functions  of  the  j 
Mixed  Regional  Economic  Gouncils.  Effective  i 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial  ^ 
May  12,  1944.)  ■ 

244a.  .April  25,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the  j 
Department  of  National  Economy  to  control  the  j 
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production  of  and  regulate  trade  in  nationally  pro¬ 
duced  cement,  corrugated  iron  sheets,  bars,  and 
tubes;  establishing  priorities  for  the  procurement 
of  such  materials  by  both  government  and  private 
industry;  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  Effective  three  days  following  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  .\pril  28, 
1944.) 

PANAMA 

104.  March  1,  1944.  Decree  No.  42,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  100-pound  sacks  of  wheat  flour  in 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  8,  1944.) 

105.  March  1,  1944.  Decree  No.  43,  Office  of 
Impmrts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  the 
maximum  price  per  gallon  for  gasoline  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  their  environs. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  18,  1944.) 

PERU 

113.  March  23,  1944.  Supr«-mc  Resolution 

creating  a  commission  to  study  and  projxjse 
measures  for  the  conservation  and  industrial 
utilization  of  the  national  rubber  supply.  (El 
Peruano,  March  26,  1944.) 

114.  March  24,  1944.  Law  No.  9,952,  making 
regulations  for  the  expropriation  and  sale  of  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  Axis  subjects.  (El  Peruano, 
March  29,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

193.  March  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9221937,  prescribing  measures  to  facilitate  con¬ 
sular  invoice  procedures  on  exjjorts.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  15,  1944.) 

194.  March  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
590/943,  adding  oxygen  to  the  list  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  17,  1944.) 

195.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,298/934,  facilitating  the  procurement  of 
gasoline  by  owners  of  vehicles  for  hire.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  18,  1944.) 

196.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
748/941,  authorizing  a  10  percent  increase  in 
the  price  of  gas.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  18,  1944.) 

197.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
303/944,  authorizing  the  exportation  to  .Argentina 
during  the  current  year  of  100  tons  of  articles 
made  of  reclaimed  rubber.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
17,  1944.) 

189,  March  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
156,6/943,  fixing  prices  for  tires.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  18,  1944.) 


VENEZUELA 

131i.  December  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  223, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  reducing  the  stevedorage 
on  Roman  cement  in  specified  pjorts.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  6,  1944.) 

131  A.  December  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  234, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  April 
1944  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  July  9,  1943 
(see  Venezuela  111,  Bulletin,  December  1943) 
jjermitting  free  impxirtation  of  newsprint  in  rolls 
under  special  authorizations  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  17,  1943.) 

147.  March  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  101, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  prohibiting 
sales  by  imjJorters  of  spare  parts  for  farm  machin¬ 
ery  at  prices  more  than  30  percent  above  the  cost. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  31,  1944.) 

148.  April  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  88, 
creating  under  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  an 
In  ter- American  Cooperative  Service  of  Food 
Production,  to  promote  the  production  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  May  14,  1943 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  94f, 
Bulletin,  September  1943)  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1944.) 

149.  April  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  102, 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  August 
15,  1944,  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  234  of 
1943  (see  Venezuela  1316  above)  permitting  free 
importation  of  newsprint  in  rolls  under  special 
authorizations  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1944.) 

150.  April  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  103, 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  .Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1944,  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  221 
of  1943  (see  Venezuela  131,  Bulletin,  May  1944) 
allowing  duty-free  importation  of  Roman  cement. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1944.) 

151.  April  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  104, 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1944,  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  223 
of  1943  (see  Venezuela  131|  above)  reducing  the 
carrier  charges  on  Roman  cement  in  specified 
pKjrts.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

(Correction)  Item  63i,  Bulletin,  June  1944, 
should  have  been  numbered  63u. 

766.  March  1,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  the  Rubber  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  of  the  United  States  on  the 
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recruitment  and  placement  of  workers  in  the 
Amazon  Valley.  {Didrio  OJicial,  Brazil,  April  9, 
1943.) 

82.  (Correction)  March  11,  1943.  {La  Gaceta, 
Costa  Rica,  -March  16,  1943.) 

104rf.  July  31,  1943.  Supplementary  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  raising  to 
$20,000,000  the  $12,000,000  credit  extended 
by  the  latter  to  the  former  under  an  agreement 
dated  July  23,  1941 ;  the  additional  $8,000,000  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  highway  construction. 
{Diario  Oficial,  Ckjlombia,  March  27,  1944.) 

1256.  November  25,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
regarding  a  coojjerative  sanitation  and  public 
health  program.  (Mentioned  in  Didrio  Oficial, 
Brazil,  February  14,  1944.) 

1386.  March  4,  1944.  .Agreement  Ijetween  the 
Government  of  Ckista  Rica  and  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation  of  the  United  .States  regarding 
the  establishment  and  development  during  a  25- 
year  (leriod  of  cinchona  plantations  in  Costa  Rica. 
(See  also  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  82, 
Buli.etin,  June  1943  and  above.)  {La  Gaceta, 
Costa  Rica,  March  28,  1944.) 

142.  April  1,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cuban  .Sugar  .Stabilization  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  purchase  by  the  former  of  800,000  tons 
of  invert  sugar  from  the  1944  crop  and  a  minimum 
of  65,000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  from 
the  1944  crop,  plus  any  exportable  surpluses  from 
the  1943  and  1944  crops.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Cuba, 
May  11,  1944,  p.  7713.1 

143.  May  2,  1944.  Agreement  lietween  the 
Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Peru  for 
the  renewal  of  the  agreement  of  July  31,  1940, 
for  the  assignment  of  a  United  .States  Xaval-Avia- 


tion  Mission  to  Peru.  (The  renewal  agreement 
was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  February  18,  .^pril  6  and  29,  and  May 
2,  1944.)  {The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  May 
20,  1944.) 

144.  May  12,  1944.  Declaration  by  the  United 
States,  British,  and  .Soviet  Governments  regard¬ 
ing  the  four  Axis  satellites  (Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Finland).  {'The  Department  oJ  State 
Bulletin,  May  13,  1944.) 

1 45.  May  1 6, 1 944.  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Belgium  con¬ 
cerning  civil  administration  and  jurisdiction  in 
Belgium  when  it  is  liberated  by  the  Allied  forces. 
{'The  Department  nj  State  Bulletin,  May  20,  1944.) 

146.  May  16, 1944.  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
concerning  civil  administration  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  Netherlands  when  it  is  liberated  by  the 
Allied  forces.  {The  Department  oJ  State  Bulletin, 
May  20,  1944.) 

1 47.  May  16,1 944.  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Government  of 
Norway  concerning  civil  administration  and  ju¬ 
risdiction  in  Norway  when  it  is  liberated  by  the 
.•\llied  forces.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
May  20,  1944.) 

148.  May  18,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
renewing  for  one  year  the  agreement  of  July  1, 
1942,  as  extended,  for  the  detail  of  a  United 
.States  Army  Officer  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama.  (The  re¬ 
newal  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated 
April  26  and  May  18,  1944.)  {The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1944.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


A  REGUi.AR  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  was  held  on  June  7,  1944,  the  Acting 
Chairman,  Hon.  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Honduras,  presiding. 

The  new  representative  of  Costa  Rica, 
Dr.  F'rancisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  his  country  in  Washington,  was 
welcomed  by  the  Acting  Chairman  and 
expressed  his  gratification  at  becoming  a 
memljer  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  which  he  said,  “is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  international 
relations  can  l)e  organized.  It  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  all  republics  have  equal 
rights,  and  consequently  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  real  international  democracy.” 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 

Two  reports  on  the  Inter- American  Com¬ 
mission  of  W  omen  were  brought  Ijefore  the 
Board  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay. 

The  first  recommended  the  election  of 
Senora  Amalia  Caliallero  de  Castillo 
Ledon  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  appended  a  schedule  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  as  revised  by  the  Fourth  Assembly  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  are  requested  to 
make  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Commission.  Since  no  legal  provision  has 
lx*en  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Commission  and  since  furthermore  this 
prol)lem  will  not  lx*  definitely  settled  until 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  the  Committee  headed 
by  the  .Ambassador  of  Uruguay  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  the  meantime  the  Govern¬ 


ment’s  memljers  of  the  Union  lx;  asked 
to  give  the  new  quotas  their  favorable 
consideration. 

Consideration  of  the  second  report,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Board  a  draft  of  an  organic 
statute  for  the  Inter-.American  Commission 
of  Women,  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Pan  American  Day  as  a  national 
holiday 

On  motion  of  the  -Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
seconded  by  the  .Ambassador  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  the  following  resolution,  passed  by 
acclamation,  was  offered; 

Whereas: 

I.  Many  American  Republics  have  proclaimed 
Pan  .American  Day,  .April  14  of  each  year,  as  a 
national  holiday; 

II.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  .American  Republics  encourage 
by  every  means  in  their  power  the  sentiments  of 
continental  solidarity  among  their  respective 
peoples,  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  the  purpose 
which  has  inspired  the  solemn  observance  of  Pan 
.American  Day,  and 

III.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  countries  of  the  Continent 
observe  the  day  which  is  dedicated  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  continental  solidarity,  to  paying  homage  to 
the  heroes  of  America,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Pan  -American  ideal. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 

Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  .American  Re¬ 
publics  that  have  not  yet  done  so  proclaim,  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional  procedures, 
that  Pan  -American  Day,  April  14  of  each  year,  be 
observed  in  their  respective  territories  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  national  holiday. 
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Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense 

Resolution  XX IN’  of  the  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Montevideo, 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  desperate 
plight  of  some  thousands  of  persons  of 
oppressed  minorities  now  in  German 
hands.  It  reads  as  follows: 

EXPLANAIORY  STAIEMEiM 

In  its  Resolution  XX  the  EmerRcncy  .Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense  recommended 
certain  measures  for  the  detention  and  expulsion 
of  dangerous  Axis  nationals,  which  it  considers 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
Continent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  numljer 
of  totalitarian  agents  continued  to  enjoy  excessive 
freedom  of  action  in  the  .Americas,  the  Committee 
proposed  two  basic  measures  designed  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  action  detrimental  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  by  these  individuals.  The  first  is  that  a 
general  policy  of  repatriation  of  such  nationals 
should  not  be  followed,  but  that  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  worked  out  under  which 
only  p)ersons  vested  with  diplomatic  or  other 
official  representative  status,  and  other  .Axis 
nationals  in  very  small  numbers  who  could  not 
contribute  substantially  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
totalitarian  powers,  would  be  exchanged  for 
nationals  of  the  .American  Republics.  The 
second  prop>osal,  which  complements  the  first,  is 
that  dangerous  Axis  nationals  be  deprived  of  their 
freedom  of  action,  either  by  internment  within  the 
country  of  their  residence  or  by  explosion  or 
deportation  to  other  .American  Republics  for 
detention  therein 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  considerations 
of  Continental  security  which  led  it  to  make  the 
recommendations  contained  in  its  Resolution  XX 
still  obtain.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  certain 
facts  that  have  come  to  its  attention,  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  is  convinced  that  it  is  now  p>os.sible  and 
desirable  to  apply  with  greater  liberality  the  strict 
standards  set  forth  in  the  said  Resolution,  with 
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reference  to  the  first  of  the  basic  measures  men¬ 
tioned,  provided  due  precautions  are  taken. 

The  Committee  has  received  information  [to  the 
effect]  that  there  are  at  present  in  .Axis  or  .Axis- 
occupied  territory  approximately  two  thousand 
individuals  who,  although  belonging  to  certain 
European  racial  or  p>olitical  minority  groups, 
nevertheless  possess  certain  documents,  issued  by 
or  in  the  name  of  certain  .American  Republics, 
which  reflect  a  right  of  admission  to  or  of  protec¬ 
tion  by  such  States.  .Apparently  with  the  de¬ 
liberate  purpKJse  of  using  such  persons  as  [a 
medium  of]  exchange  for  German  nationals 
abroad,  the  German  Government  has  detained  the 
majority  of  those  [individuals]  in  concentration 
camps,  where  they  are  for  the  moment  free  from 
the  more  severe  treatment  to  which  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  minority  groups  are  subjected. 

In  view  of  the  strict  standards  which  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  have  followed  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  XX  of  the  Committee  for  Political 
Defense,  arrangements  have  not  been  made  for 
the  exchange  of  these  persons  for  German  na¬ 
tionals  in  this  Hemisphere. 

The  German  Government  has  apparently  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  governments  of  the  various  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  are  not  determined  to  protect  these 
persons  or  to  accept  them  for  exchange  [purposes). 
It  has  consequently  manifested  its  intention  to 
deprive  them  of  their  present  status,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  applied 
uniformly  to  all  other  members  of  the  racial  or 
[>olitical  minorities  with  which  they  are  identified 
and  who  have  no  claim  to  .American  protection. 
These  measures  are  notoriously  of  the  most  brutal 
character,  involving  forced  labor  and  other 
extreme  cruelties.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  that  the  persecution  of  such 
minority  groups  has  been  recently  intensified. 

Therefore,  only  the  most  urgent  and  decisive 
steps  will  prevent  the  annihilation  of  the  persons 
under  reference.  These  steps  would  include: 
(1)  that  the  .American  Governments  make  definite 
representations  to  the  German  Government  that 
the  documents  issued  or  the  pxTmits  granted  in 
their  name  to  these  individuals  must  be  respected 
by  that  Government;  and  (2)  that  exchange  pro¬ 
posals  be  promptly  worked  out  on  a  collective  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  such  jjersons.  This 
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step  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Political 
Defense  [to  the  effect]  that  in  the  isolated  cases 
where  repatriation  or  exchange  may  in  the  future 
be  necessary  or  advisable,  concerted  action  by  the 
American  Republics  is  indispensable.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  understands  that  certain  Governments,  and 
certain  official  or  private  agencies,  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  this  serious  humanitarian  problem,  and 
that  certain  plans  have  already  been  formulated 
to  finance  the  exchange  and  to  find  places  of 
residence  for  the  individuals  rescued  whenever 
their  admission  to  the  country  concerned  would 
not  be  feasible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  involves 
high  security  as  well  as  humanitarian  considera¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  believes  that  an  immediate 
solution  should  be  found.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  exchange  of  the  persons  under  reference  for 
German  nationals  can  be  undertaken  presently 
without  substantial  departure  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  its  Resolution  XX.  The 
Committee  knows  that  there  is  in  the  .American 
Continent  a  sufficient  number  of  German  nation¬ 
als  who  are  under  these  circumstances,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  exercise  adequate  measures,  based 
on  the  security  of  the  .American  Republics,  over 
the  individuals  received  in  the  exchange. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas; 

.A.  The  Emergency  .Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  in  its  Resolution  XX,  approved 
May  21,  1943,  recommended  to  the  .American 
Republics  that,  as  a  general  policy,  they  do  not 
[jermit  the  repatriation  of  German  nationals  who 
are  devoid  of  official  status  except  in  small  num¬ 
bers  and  only  for  the  exchange  of  .American 
nationals  now  in  areas  under  German  domination 
or  for  similar  sf>ecial  reasons  of  particular  im¬ 
portance; 

B.  There  are  in  Germany  or  in  German- 
controlled  areas  approximately  two  thousand 
individuals,  most  of  them  under  detention  in  con¬ 
centration  camps,  who,  although  identified  or 
connected  with  various  European  minority 
groups,  are  nevertheless  in  possession  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  certificates,  issued  by  or  in  the  name  of 
[some]  .American  Republics  as  well  as  other  non- 
European  states,  which  reflect  a  right  of  admission 
to  or  of  protection  by  such  States; 

C.  It  has  not  been  possible  up  to  this  time  to 
include  such  individuals  in  the  recent  exchanges 
of  nationals  of  the  .American  countries  for  German 
nationals,  because  of  the  strict  standards  governing 


exchange  as  established  in  Resolution  XX,  and 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  involved  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  identifying  such  persons,  or  in  com¬ 
municating  with  them; 

D.  The  Committee  is  informed  that  the  German 
Government,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the 
.American  Republics,  and  the  other  non-European 
States  concerned,  are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
these  individuals,  now  intends  to  deprive  them  of 
every  protection,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  severe 
persecution,  including  forced  labor  and  certain 
extermination,  suffered  by  the  members  of  the 
ethnic  and  f>olitical  minorities  with  which  these 
individuals  are  identified. 

E.  The  prospect  of  such  dire  consequences  is 
repugnant  to  the  common  ideals  of  liberty  and 
humanity  held  by  the  American  Republics,  and 
calls  for  the  utmost  preventive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Governments  of  this  Hemisphere  consistent 
with  their  own  security; 

F.  Under  existing  arrangements,  it  is  possible  to 
provide  effective  support  of  and  safe  refuge  for  all 
such  persons,  including  those  whose  admission  to 
the  American  country  concerned  may  not  be 
feasible; 

G.  There  are  now  available  in  the  American 
Republics  numerous  German  nationals,  with 
resfject  to  whom  it  is  believed  that  their  repatria¬ 
tion  under  present  circumstances  would  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  strict  standards  contained  in  Resolu¬ 
tion  XX  of  the  Committee; 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense 

Resolves: 

1.  To  direct  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  to  the  desperate  plight 
of  those  fjersons  now  in  Germany  or  in  German 
controlled  areas  who  are  identified  or  connected 
with  European  minority  groups  of  an  ethnic  or 
political  nature  and  who  pxjssess  certain  documents 
issued  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  which  reflect  a  right  of  admission  to  or  pro¬ 
tection  by  (some  of  the)  said  Republics. 

2.  To  inform  the  American  Republics  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  need  to  rescue 
such  persons  constitutes  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  admission  to  this  Hemisphere  in  ex¬ 
change  for  German  nationals,  resident  in  the 
American  Republics  (who  arc)  selected  with  due 
regard  for  the  security  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  Committee’s  Resolution  XX. 

3.  To  recommend  strongly  to  the  various 
.American  Republics  that  they  immediately  un¬ 
dertake  such  uniform  and  concerted  action  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  exchanRe  of  these 
persons  for  certain  German  nationals  in  this 
Hemisphere,  and  in  particular 

(a)  That  they  inform  the  German  Government, 
through  the  appropriate  channels,  that  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  possess  documents  of  the  character 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  issued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Republics,  are  entitled  to 
full  protection  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  documents  and  international  usage  with 
res[>ect  thereto; 

(b)  That  they  authorize  the  initiation  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  German  Government  on  their 
behalf,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  exchange  of  such 
individuals  for  German  nationals  now  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  desire  to  be  repatriated 
and  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with  such 
security  standards  as  the  American  Republics  may 
collectively  deem  appropriate  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  each  particular 
case. 

Increase  in  coffee  quotas 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on  April 
20,  1944,  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board 
increased  the  coffee  import  quotas  for  the 
United  States  market  for  all  countries  for 


the  remainder  of  the  1943-44  quota  year 
(ending  Septemlier  30.  1944)  from  17,- 
489,677  to  20,959.375  bags  of  60  kilograms 
or  132.27  pounds  each.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  19.8  percent  of  the  quota 
that  pre\ailcd  immediately  prior  to  the 
amendment  and  21.8  percent  of  the  basic 
quota. 

.At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  al.so  in- 
creased  the  import  quota  for  the  1944-45 
quota  year,  beginning  October  1,  1944,  to 
115  percent  of  the  basic  quota,  which 
means  an  increase  from  15,900,000  to 
18,285,000  bags.  This  action  was  taken 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  coffee  in  the  United  States.  The 
Office  of  Price  .Administration  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  atx)ut  16,000.000  bags  of  coffee 
are  roasted  annually  for  ci\  ilian  consump¬ 
tion  and  this,  added  to  appro.\imately 
4,000,000  bags  used  by  the  armed  forces, 
gives  a  total  annual  consumption  figure  of 
20,000,000  bags. 

The  basic  and  amended  coffee  import 
quotas  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 


Sitniatory  countries 

Basic  quota  j 

Amende<I  (junta 
prior  to  .\i)r.  21, 
1944 

.\mended  quota 

1  effective  .Xjir.  21, 
1914 

Increase  effective 
.\pr.  21-.Sept  30, 
m4 

(Bags  of  CO  kilograms  or  132.27  pounds) 

Brazil . 

9,300,000  1 

10,230,000 

12,  259,  446 

2,  029,  445 

Colombia . 

3,  150,000 

3,465,000  1 

4, 152,  393 

687,  393 

Costa  Rica . 

200,000 

220,  000 

263,  644 

43,  644 

Cuba . 

80,000 

88,000 

105,  458 

17,  458 

Dominican  Republic . 

120,000 

»  191,680 

‘  157,866 

26, 185 

Ecuador . 

150,000 

165,000 

197,  733 

32,  733 

El  Salvador . 

600,  000 

660,  000 

790,932 

130,  932 

Guatemala . 

535,  000 

588,  500 

705,  248 

116, 748 

Haiti . 

275,  000 

302,  500 

362,  510 

60,  OlO 

Honduras . 

20,000 

‘21,997 

‘  26,  361 

4,  364 

Mexico . 

475,  000 

522,  500 

626,  155 

103,  655 

Nicaragua . 

195,000 

214,  500 

257,  053 

42,  553 

Peru . 

25,000 

27,  500 

32,  956 

5,  456 

Venezuela . 

420,000 

462,  000 

j  553, 652 

91,652 

Total  signatory  countries . 

15,  545,000 

17,099,177 

1  20,491,407 

1  3,  392.  230 

Non-signaiory  countries . 

355.  000 

1  390, 500 

!  467, 968 

i  77. 468 

Total  all  countries . 

1  15,900,000 

17,  489,  677 

20,  959,  375 

3,  469,  698 

•  .\<lju.sle<l  for  over-  an<l  uii<ler-ini|)<)rts  during  1942-43  quota  year. 
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Cuban  fisheries 

Cuba  is  taking  steps  to  build  up  its  fishing 
industry.  Two  decrees,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  16  and  March  9,  1944,  make  definite 
provisions  in  that  direction.  The  first 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Fisheries  School  in  the  town  of  Surgidero 
de  Batabano,  located  on  the  southern 
coast  on  Batabano  Gulf.  The  .school  will 
offer  training  in  various  aspects  of  Cuba's 
fisheries,  the  derivative  industries,  and  the 
construction  of  small  fishing  craft.  The 
second  decree  inaugurates  a  Sea  Institute 
as  a  technical  advisory  organism  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  to  investigate  the 
nation’s  marine  resources,  study  produc¬ 
tion  problems,  and  aid  in  protecting 
various  kinds  of  fish. 

At  piesent  the  fishing  business  in  Cuba 
is  confined  principally  to  supplying  local 
markets  with  fresh  fish.  Aside  from  that 
there  exist  only  small-scale  exportation  of 
fresh  and  canned  lobster,  shark  fishing  and 
processing,  and,  of  course,  the  sponge 
fisheries  which  have  recently  Ijeen  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  a  blight  that  almost 
wiped  them  out.  Figures  on  Cuba’s 
fishing  industry  for  1937,  the  latest  puli- 
lished,  show  that  in  that  year  there  were 
80  fishing  enterprises,  ojierating  331  large 
vessels  and  2,764  smaller  boats,  giving 
employment  to  between  10,000  and  13,000 
men,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
approximately  SI, 300,000.  When  Cuba’s 
population  of  4,227,600  and  its  2,500-mile 
coastline  are  considered,  these  figures 
indicate  that  the  fisheries  have  not  been 
greatly  developed.  Furthermore,  Cuba 
also  imports  great  quantities  of  salt  fish — 
cod,  herring,  sardines,  etc. — to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,500,000  a  year. 

The  initiative  of  the  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  in  creating  the  new  Fisheries  School 
and  the  Sea  Institute,  may  be  expected 
notably  to  stimulate  the  use  and  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  country’s  vast  marine  resources, 
to  build  up  a  profitable  export  business, 
and  to  increase  domestic  consumption  of 
fresh  seafood.  (See  “Yesterday,  Today, 
and  Tomorrow  in  the  Caribbean  Fisheries,” 
Milton  J.  Lobell,  Bulletin,  March  1943.) 

Increased  credit  facilities  in  Colombia 

Government  action  was  recently  taken  in 
C^olombia  to  increase  the  working  capital 
of  a  number  of  official  credit  institutions 
and  thereby  to  broaden  the  nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  facilities. 

With  the  object  of  augmenting  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  .Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank,  the 
Government  agreed,  under  the  terms  of 
Decree  No.  2600  of  December  24,  1943,  to 
assume  direct  service  on  bonds  issued  by 
the  Bank  in  pounds  sterling,  as  soon  as  an 
agreement  could  be  effected  Ijetween  the 
Bank  and  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Council 
in  London  regarding  the  new  conditions  of 
interest  payment  and  amortization.  After 
that  the  Government  was  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bank  regarding  the 
amount  of  increased  capital  that  would 
result  from  that  operation  and  concerning 
the  financial  cooperation  the  Bank  would 
give  the  State  in  the  bond  service. 

The  decree  also  provided  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Mortgage  Bank  would  invest  two 
million  pesos  in  shares  of  the  Land  Credit 
Office,  Section  of  Rural  Housing  {Instituto 
de  Credito  Territorial,  Seccion  de  Viiienda 
Rural),  whose  purpose  is  to  make  loans  to 
farmers;  that,  furthermore,  the  Bank  would 
f)uy  the  assets  of  the  Land  Credit  Office  up 
to  a  sum  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  paid 
capital  of  the  Rural  Housing  Section;  and 
that  the  Bank  would  have  two  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Land 
Credit  Office  and  name  the  auditor  of  the 
same. 

The  Bank  of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and 
Mining  Credit,  the  .Agricultural  Mortgage 
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Bank,  and  the  Land  Credit  Office  are  also 
to  proceed  to  coordinate  their  credit  opera¬ 
tions  to  achieve  the  following  aims:  (1) 
specialization  of  their  credit  services,  the 
Bank  of  Agricultural.  Industrial,  and  Min¬ 
ing  Credit  making  short-  and  medium- 
term  loans;  the  Agricultural  Bank  long¬ 
term  mortgage  loans;  and  the  Land  Credit 
Office  loans  for  rural  housing  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  workers’  homes;  and  (2) 
cooperation  among  the  three  entities  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  assure  maximum 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  credit. 

Developments  in  Venezuelan  oil 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  the 
Creole  Petroleum  Company  is  raising  pro¬ 
duction  in  its  Venezuelan  fields  to  an 
average  572,000  barrels  daily,  an  increase 
of  125,000  barrels  a  day  over  the  potential 
existing  at  the  end  of  1 943.  This  program 
will  require  the  drilling  of  aliout  250  new 
wells  in  proven  fields.  Eighteen  drilling 
rigs  are  now  in  service  on  C'reole-opierated 
propierties.  compared  with  an  av'erage  of 
five  in  1943.  The  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lieb,  announced  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  producing  horizon  Ixdow 
previously  known  .sands  in  the  Jusepin 
area,  which  indicates  the  future  addition 
of  important  new  reserves.  Other  oil  com¬ 
panies  in  \’enezuela  will  also  lx,*gin  ex¬ 
pansion  programs,  and  the  total  develop¬ 
ment  is  aimed  at  the  drilling  of  as  many 
as  four  hundred  more  wells  this  year,  to 
lead  to  a  probable  production  of  1 ,000,000 
barrels  a  day,  substantially  greater  than 
the  present  figure  of  580,000  a  day. 

The  Creole  Petroleum  C.ompany,  as 
well  as  other  American  oil  companies  in 
Wnezuela,  has  agreed  to  Ixirrow  from  the 
public  to  obtain  necessary  local  currency, 
since  the  large  amount  of  American  money 
in  circulation  in  N’enezuela  has  created  a 


strong  inflationary  pressure  there.  The 
Creole  Company  itself  will  Ixirrow  up  to 
30,000,000  IxjHvares  from  the  Venezuelan 
C<*ntral  Bank  for  six  months  at  3  piercent 
interest.  The  basic  features  of  the  general 
plan  are  as  follows:  Purchase  liy  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  each  month  of  an  agreed  amount 
of  dollars  from  the  oil  companies,  fixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand  of  the  market  of 
lioHvares  at  the  rate  of  3.09  per  dollar; 
issuance  of  notes  maturing  within  six 
months  and  carrying  3  percent  annual  in¬ 
terest  Ijy  the  oil  companies  whenever  the 
monthly  purchase  of  dollars  by  the  bank 
does  not  cover  their  needs;  further  pur¬ 
chase  of  dollars  by  the  bank  if  the  first  two 
measures  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
companies,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  these 
purchases  lx*ing  that  resulting  from  the 
import  value  of  gold.  This  plan  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  effect  only  as  long  as  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  demands  it. 

Mining  news  from  Mexico 

Six  hundred  memliers  of  the  National 
Miners  L’nion  of  Mexico,  carefully  chosen 
l)y  the  Union  from  the  working  personnel 
of  the  various  mines  and  metal  treatment 
plants  of  the  country,  recently  went  to  the 
L’nited  States  to  undertake  six  months  d 
intensive  study  and  training  in  various 
branches  of  mining  in  that  country.  The 
training,  arranged  by  agreement  lietween 
the  governments  of  the  two  republics,  i' 
expected  to  make  each  worker  a  spec  ialist 
in  his  field. 

Mexico’s  first  tin  treating  plant  ha' 
started  operations  at  Cerro  de  los  Rem- 
edios,  near  the  city  of  Durango.  Because 
of  present  circumstances  the  plant  is 
opierating  on  a  limited  production  Isa.sis 
l)ut  it  hopes  to  go  into  full  capacity  lx*forr 
very  long. 

A  course  for  metallurgical  engineers,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  l)e  given  in  Mexico,  ha' 
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l^cen  arranged  by  the  National  Poly- 
technical  Institute  of  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  Mexican  technicians 
for  the  country’s  metallurgical  plants. 

An  important  step  toward  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  Mexico  was  made  on  June  2, 
1944,  when  the  great  blast  furnace  at  the 
steel  plant  at  Monclova,  State  of  Coahuila, 
liegan  to  function  and  thereby  increased 
the  iron  and  steel  production  capacity  of 
the  nation  by  100,000  tons  a  year.  The 
project,  under  study  and  construction  since 
1941,  has  lieen  supported  by  the  Mexican 
Government  and  aided  by  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  delivery 
of  equipment  and  material.  The  blast 
furnace  is  the  first  step  toward  completion; 
installations  must  still  lie  made  for  the 
production  of  cast-iron  pipe  and  sheets. 

Steel  plant  in  Uruguay 

Uruguay’s  first  steel  plant,  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Montevideo,  recently  began 
operations.  At  the  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies.  the  directors  of  the  new  plant, 
which  is  a  private  enterprise,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Ambas.sador  of  the  United  States  in 
Uruguay,  the  Honorable  William  Daw¬ 
son,  and  other  members  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  staff,  for  their  valuable 
cooperation  in  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  necessary  equipment  for  the  plant. 

Tests  made  of  the  steel  manufactured  in 
the  plant  showed  that  it  surpassed  stand¬ 
ard  requirements,  and  great  benefits  to 
national  industry  and  the  national  econo¬ 
my  are  expected  as  a  result  of  the  plant’s 
establishment. 

Mexico’s  school  construction  program 

Mexico  is  embarking  on  a  school  construc¬ 
tion  program  of  vast  dimensions.  In  the 
preamble  to  a  resolution  dated  February 
10,  1944,  authorizing  cxpienditures  for  the 


project.  President  .Avila  Camacho  stressed 
the  fact  that  it  would  lie  impossible  to 
achieve,  with  the  desired  proficiency,  the 
basic  aims  of  the  nation’s  educational 
policy  as  long  as  teachers  and  pupils  were 
compelled  to  work  in  ill-equipped  and  un¬ 
healthful  places  lacking  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  technical  facilities.  The  constantly 
increasing  school  population  is  requiring 
more  and  more  schools,  if  the  State  is  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  obligations  of  pro¬ 
viding  free  education  for  all  the  children  of 
the  country.  Resources  have  lieen  lacking 
to  construct  new  .schools  as  rapidly  as 
needed  and  the  Government  has  for  some 
time  Ijeen  using  numerous  rented  proper¬ 
ties  which,  having  l^een  constructed  in  the 
first  place  for  other  purposes,  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory,  and  which  also 
represent  a  considerable  annual  charge. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  stated  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  should  Ije 
considered  too  great  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  general  school  construction  plan 
throughout  the  Republic.  However,  the 
project  is  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
Federal  Government  alone,  under  present 
difficult  circumstances,  felt  unable  to  carry 
the  entire  burden,  and  a  cooperative  plan 
was  worked  out  and  embodied  in  the 
executive  resolution  mentioned  alxive. 

The  construction  program  will  lie  started 
with  these  funds:  a  Federal  contribution  of 
30,000,000  pesos,  to  lie  made  available  at 
the  rate  of  10,000,000  pesos  in  each  of  the 
years  1944,  1945,  and  1946;  contributions 
by  State,  Territorial,  and  Federal  District 
Governments  equal  to  50  jaercent  of  the 
cost  of  schools  built  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  funds  that  those  entities  may  now  be 
spending  for  such  purposes;  voluntary 
contributions  from  Boards  for  Material 
and  Institutional  Improvement  {Juntas  de 
Mejoras  Materiales  e  Institucionales)  which 
may  have  on  hand  funds  that  could  be 
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expended  for  such  purposes;  and  finally, 
private  donations.  .\n  .Administrative 
Committee  (composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Public  Education  and  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  the  Chief  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  District,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  Territory  which  makes  the 
lart^cst  contribution  to  the  fund,  and  the 
director  of  the  Credit  Institution  and  the 
individuals  who  make  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tions)  will  have  charge  of  receiving  and 
depositing  funds,  calling  for  bids  and 
awarding  contracts,  supervising  construc¬ 
tion  work,  acquiring  land,  making  pay¬ 
ments,  and  otherwise  generally  administer¬ 
ing  the  program.  The  Secretary  of  Pulilic 
Education  will  plan  the  work,  determine 
locations  of  new  schools,  and  fix  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  distribution  of  schools  must  Ije 
approved  by  the  President. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  of 
cooperation  contained  in  the  plan  has  met 
a  quick  response  among  the  people  of 
Mexico.  For  instance,  on  .April  17,  1944, 
the  General  Manager  of  Petroleos  Mexi- 
canos,  the  Government  oil  administration, 
and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Petroleum 
Workers  Union  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Education  a  check  for  3,000,000 
pesos  in  cash  and  a  letter  giving  the  Com¬ 
mittee  possession  of  10,000  tons  of  scrap 
iron,  which  represents  a  contribution  of 
7,000,000  pesos  in  kind.  This  donation  is 
not  merely  a  gift  of  the  Management  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos;  it  likewise  speaks  of 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  collalxira- 
tion  of  all  the  petroleum  workers  of  the 
country  in  the  Government's  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  education  for  the  nation's 
children. 

Status  of  women  in  Haiti 

.A  decree-law  (No.  348,  approved  January 
11,  1944)  has  gone  into  effect  in  Haiti 
which  improves  the  legal  status  of  married 


women  who  run  a  business,  practice  a  pro¬ 
fession,  or  are  employed  in  public  admin¬ 
istration  or  private  industry.  Such  women 
will  henceforth  enjoy  the  right  independ¬ 
ently  to  use,  invest,  or  dispose  of  whatever 
part  of  their  income,  salary,  or  wages  re¬ 
mains  after  they  have  made  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  expenses  of  their  households. 
Under  previous  legislation  the  husband 
had  full  right  to  all  his  wife’s  income, 
earnings,  or  investments. 

Nowadays,  with  more  and  more  women 
taking  up  professions  and  engaging  in 
work  outside  their  homes,  legislation  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  right  to  administer  their  own 
earnings  was  considered  both  essential 
and  just. 

Costa  Rican  sanitary  code 

.An  extensive  and  important  sanitary  code 
for  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  was  ap¬ 
proved  late  in  1943,  and  published  in  the 
official  paper  for  February  12,  1944.  It 
declared  that  the  reorganized  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare  would 
be  in  charge  of  the  entire  health  project 
for  the  nation,  and  would  have  seventeen 
divisions  working  under  it  to  take  care  of 
such  diverse  subjects  as  epidemiology, 
juridical  matters,  maternal  and  child 
protection,  student  health  programs,  sani¬ 
tary  education,  social  service  work,  sani¬ 
tary  engineering,  vital  statistics,  and  the 
campaigns  against  venereal  disease,  ma¬ 
laria,  tuljerculosis  and  cancer. 

The  expenses  of  the  Department  will  be 
met  by  twenty  percent  of  the  tax  income  of 
each  municipality,  and  the  municipalities 
themselves  will  l)e  divided  into  districts, 
each  with  its  own  medical  officer.  The 
medical  officers  are  responsible  for  the 
health  of  their  own  communities,  and  their 
duties  are  fully  outlined  in  the  decree. 

A  large  part  of  the  code  was  devoted  to 
making  provisions  for  the  functioning  of  the 
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epidemiology  division,  placing  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  precautions  to  be  taken  against 
communieable  diseases  in  ports  of  entry 
and  exit.  Other  sections  of  the  decree 
described  the  technical  school  to  Ije  es¬ 
tablished  to  train  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Office,  the  licenses  to  lie  required 
for  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  steps  to  be  taken  to 
improve  hygienic  conditions  in  industry, 
agricultural  housing,  towns,  buildings,  and 
for  livestock,  food,  and  death  cases. 

Education  for  the  handicapped  in 
Costa  Rica 

.•\n  important  step  in  the  social  welfare 
field  was  recently  accomplished  in  Costa 
Rica  when  its  congress  passed  a  law  de¬ 
claring  that  the  nation  would  take  over  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  A 
special  school  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  directed  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Education  under  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  school  will  have  four  divisions  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  training  for  the  various 
classes  of  abnormalities  there  treated. 
These  divisions  will  be  for  mentally  defec¬ 
tive  children;  for  deaf-mutes  and  those 
with  other  speech  impediments;  for  the 
blind  and  those  with  other  sight  defects; 
and  for  crippled  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Courses  given  in  the 
school  will  aim  at  procuring  for  the  child 
as  much  indepiendence  as  possible  through 
educational  and  vocational  training  and 
physical  care.  A  two-percent  increase  in 
ta.xes  on  certain  articles  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  school. 

Argentine  fdm  prizes 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  Argen- 
i  tine  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 


and  Sciences  awarded  prizes  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  in  this  field  during  the 
past  year.  Juvenilia,  a  picture  made  by  the 
San  Miguel  studios,  was  chosen  as  the  liest 
production,  and  Todo  unHombre  won  second 
place.  The  director  of  Tres  Hombres  del 
Rio,  Mario  Soffici,  was  aw'arded  first  place 
for  his  work  directing  this  picture,  and  the 
leading  lady  and  leading  man  of  Todo  un 
Hombre,  Amelia  Bence  and  Francisco 
Petrone,  received  first  acting  honors.  The 
liest  supporting  actress  was  Leticia  Scury, 
of  Tres  Hombres  del  Rio,  and  the  l)est  sup¬ 
porting  actor  Oreste  Caviglia  of  Casa  de 
Muhecas.  The  most  original  screen  plot 
was  that  of  Tres  Hombres  del  Rio,  written  by 
Rodolfo  Gonzalez  Pacheco,  Hugo  Mac- 
Dougall,  and  Eliseo  Montaine,  and  the  top 
honors  in  photography  went  to  Francis 
Boeniger  for  the  same  picture.  Caminito 
del  Indio  was  chosen  the  Ijest  short  film  of 
the  year,  while  the  Ijest  foreign  film  was 
Casablanca,  produced  by  Warner  Brothers 
of  the  United  States. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•President  Vargas  of  Brazil  has  had  a 
study  made  of  the  possibility  of  using  the 
tremendous  water  power  of  the  Paulo 
Afonso  Falls  in  the  Sao  Francisco  River 
and  other  falls  in  northeastern  Brazil  to 
aid  industrial  progress  in  that  region. 
The  Paulo  Afonso  Falls  alone  are  said  to  be 
able  to  generate  over  600,000  kilowatts, 
which  w'ould  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  six  states.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  matter  be  handled  by  a 
semi-public  corporation  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  Ije  the  largest 
stockholder,  the  entire  capital  of  the 
company  probably  being  around  three  or 
four  hundred  million  cruzeiros.  A  detailed 
study  of  the  whole  Sao  Francisco  valley 
has  been  made  by  Brazilian  and  American 
experts. 
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•Sisal  production  in  Haiti  is  on  the 
ups;rade.  SHADA  (Societe  Haitiano- 
Aincricain  de  Developpemcnt  Aijricole) 
has  not  only  cleared  and  planted  some 
16,000  acres  which  hy  1945  will  be  yield- 
ini^  this  war-precious  fiber,  but  from 
acreare  already  in  production  has  shipped 
more  than  2,000,000  pounds  to  make 
cordage  for  United  Nations  navies  and 
merchant  marines.  SHAD.A  estimates 
that  l)y  Novemljer  1945  Haiti’s  delivery 
of  processed  sisal  will  have  reached  25.- 
000,000  pounds. 

•.\  Guatemalan  botanist  recently  made  an 
important  study  of  the  oleaginous  plants 
native  to  his  country.  The  report  on  his 
findings  contains  significant  material  on 
the  nature  and  uses  of  a  large  numlx*r  of 
specimens. 

•On  June  1,  1944,  the  first  direct  radio¬ 
telegraphic  circuit  between  Uruguay  and 
the  United  States  was  opened.  Congratu¬ 
latory  messages  were  exchanged  Ijetween 
the  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
directors  of  communications  of  the  two 
countries. 

•By  a  recent  decree  the  Estrada  de  Ferro 
Sao  Paulo- Parana — some  160  miles  in 
length — has  Ijeen  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil,  the  announced  purpose 
Ireing  to  carry  on  the  project  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  connecting  Brazil 
and  Paraguay. 

•\  colony  of  70  toads  (Bu/o  arenarum) 
has  come  by  Pan  .American  clipper  from 
the  .Argentine  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Tucuman,  to  aid  the  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  in  its  battle 
against  sugarcane  parasites  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  toads  are  said  to  be  selected 
for  the  destruction  of  parasites. 
•Guatemala  guards  her  food  production  by 
requiring  applicants  for  peddlers’  licenses 
to  present  proof  that  they  are  raising  .staple 
crops  on  an  acre  of  land. 


•.An  Economic  Planning  Commission  was 
recently  established  by  presidential  decree 
in  Brazil,  to  function  in  cooperation  with  1 
the  National  Security  Council.  Its  work 
will  l)e  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
concci  ned  with  general  and  military  affairs 
and  the  other  with  special  problems  of 
national  economy. 

•The  E.xecutive  Boaid  of  the  Institute  of  I 
.Agricultural  Economy  of  Chile  approved  f 
and  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Library  in  Santiago.  The  library  ; 
will  contain  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
material  on  agriculture  available  in  all 
the  libraries  of  the  city 

•El  Salvador's  1943-44  cotton  crop  was 
the  highest  in  that  country’s  history.  Up 
to  .April  1,  1944,  the  Cottor;  Growers’ 
Coojx'rative  had  received  82,000  quintals 
(16,560  bales  of  500  pounds),  and  before 
the  close  of  the  season  expccis  more  than 
18,200  bales.  The  previous  record  was 
the  1942-43  crop  of  68,140  quintals 
(13,630  bales). 

•The  Venezuelan  state  of  Zulia,  which  was 
an  agricultural  region  before  its  petroleum 
resources  began  to  be  developed,  is  replac¬ 
ing  many  of  its  crops  with  cattle,  and  last 
year  pioduced  more  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese  (han  any  othei  state  in  Venezuela. 

•.A  decree  approved  by  President  V’argas  of 
Brazil  on  February  4,  1944,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Naval  Hospital 
at  Natal. 

•Through  the  Mexican  Commission  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  of  Mexico  recently 
granted  scholarships  to  one  siudent  in 
each  of  five  neighboring  Central  American 
Republics  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama)  for 
a  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Mexico  City. 
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•DiKtors  in  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  have 
found  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  numlx’r 
of  malaria  cases;  the  improvement  is 
believed  to  be  a  direct  and  prompt  result 
of  the  vigorous  campaign  of  drainage, 
refilling,  salting,  and  oiling  which  the  local 
health  authorities  have  been  carrying  on 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Set  vice. 

•Thirteen  Venezuelan  families  living  in  an 
undesirable  section  of  Caracas,  under¬ 
neath  the  Sucre  bridge,  were  mo\'ed  by 
the  city  olHcials  to  Ix'tter  homes  built  by 
a  municipal  welfare  committee  {Junta 
Pro-Habitantes  de  los  Puentes  y  Quebradas). 
Their  old  homes  were  destroyed  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  occupation.  The  families 
will  pay  a  small  monthly  rent  for  the  new 
houses,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  in  large 
part  by  individual  contributions. 

•On  .-^pril  1,  1944,  a  presidential  decree 
(published  in  the  Registro  Oficial  of  Janu- 
arv-  14,  1944)  approving  the  bylaws  of 
Ecuador's  Social  Insurance  Bureau  went 
into  effect.  Formulated  l)y  the  National 
Social  Security  Institute,  these  regulations 
provide  the  machinery  for  administering 
the  social  security  tenefits  for  private 
employees  as  set  forth  in  the  nation’s 
Social  Security  Law,  effective  on  July 
25,  1942.  The  law  itself  was  summarized 
in  the  Bulletin,  June  1943. 

Colombian  decree  recently  established 
regulations  for  the  rendering  of  free 
dental  service  in  the  national  health 
centers.  Preference  will  lx*  given  to 
pregnant  women,  to  preschool  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  students,  providing  their  families 
are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  private 
dentist,  and  to  inmates  of  asylums, 
orphanages,  and  other  state  institutions. 
Rules  of  hygiene  were  set  forth  for  those 
who  receive  the  free  care. 

National  Traffic  Safety  Council  has 


lx*en  created  by  official  decree  in  Costa 
Rica.  It  will  work  to  promote  greater 
safety  in  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic,  to  cut  down  accidents  on  the  public 
highways,  to  educate  lx)th  drivers  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  in  highway  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  it  will  study  measures  for 
regulating  traffic  on  international  high¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  continental 
practices  and  conventions. 

•A  recent  legislative  decree  in  Guatemala 
declared  the  city  of  Antigua  to  lx  a  na¬ 
tional  monument,  and  its  restoration, 
preservation,  and  new  construction  will 
henceforth  lx*  under  the  protection  and 
vigilance  of  the  State.  A  period  of  three 
years  was  fi.xed  for  the  replacement  of  ail 
sheet  metal  roofs  by  tile  roofs  and  for  other 
remodeling  to  make  all  buildings  conform 
to  the  early  colonial  style  of  architecture. 
All  new  construction  must  also  follow  the 
colonial  pattern. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  .Antigua 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Captaincy 
General  of  Guatemala  and  as  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  New  World 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Spanish  Colony,  it 
contains  many  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  and  ruins  of  historic  and  architectural 
value. 

•Last  February  sixteen  aviation  reserve 
lieutenants  were  graduated  from  the 
Peruvian  School  of  Heavy  Transport  after 
640  hours  in  Vultee  planes  and  300  hours 
and  400  landings  in  heavy  transport  planes. 

•HaitPs  National  Law  School  was  re¬ 
organized  and  legislation  pxrtaining  to  the 
teaching  of  law'  in  the  republic  was  unified 
by  Decree-Law  No.  351  of  January  13, 
1944.  The  school  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  Detailed  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  functions  of  the  school  were 
issued  by  a  presidential  order  dated 
February  24,  1944. 
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•As  part  of  a  project  to  stimulate  lxx>k 
sales,  the  National  Printing  Office  of 
Guatemala  has  reduced  prices  on  a  numlx*r 
of  books  by  Guatemalan  authors. 

•The  National  Printing  Office  of  Colombia 
completed  its  fiftieth  year  of  service  to  the 
nation  on  May  18,  1944.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  special  decree  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  work. 

•A  valuable  donation  of  20  lx)oks  by 
Costa  Rican  authors  on  philosophy,  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  science  and  the  social 
sciences  was  made  to  the  Guatemalan 
Polytechnical  School  library  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Costa  Rica. 

•.Among  educational  programs  broadcast 
regularly  by  the  Guatemalan  National 
Broadcasting  Station  arc  a  five-timcs- 
weekly  public  health  hour,  and  a  tri¬ 
weekly  French  language  class  and  English 
language  class.  A  daily  gymnastic  pro¬ 
gram  is  broadcast  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

•The  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Panama 
recently  elevated  their  corresponding  dip¬ 
lomatic  missions  from  the  rank  of  legation 
to  embassy. 

•On  .April  10,  1944,  representatives  ot  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  .Army,  the 
Governor  and  other  officials  of  the  State 
of  Morelos,  and  thousands  of  campesinos 
gathered  in  Cuautla,  Morelos,  to  pay 
honor  to  the  great  agrarian  leader  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  General  Emiliano 
Zapata,  on  the  twenty-fifth  annitersary 
of  his  death.  The  ceremonies  included  a 
parade  and  a  numlter  of  commemorative 
addresses. 

Heaped  high  about  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  revolutionary  hero  which 
stands  above  his  tomb  in  Cuautla  were 
flowers  and  wreaths.  Among  them  w'as 
one  wreath,  placed  there  by  the  campe¬ 
sinos,  which  was  made  of  fruits,  vegetables. 


ears  of  corn,  and  sprays  of  wheat,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  tribute  of  the  earth  to  tht 
man  who  fought  to  give  “land  and 
liberty”  to  the  people  of  hi.-,  country. 

•Early  this  year  a  hundred  tons  of  coal 
mined  in  the  Argentine  part  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  by  sailors  from  an  Aigentint 
warship  were  taken  to  Buenos  Aires  for 
testing.  It  is  reported  that  large  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  exist  in 
the  region  mentioned. 

•The  Brazilian  Government  has  decided  to 
grant  two  fellowships  valued  at  10,00(i 
cruzeiros  each  to  a  man  or  woman  teacher 
of  physical  education  from  Uruguay  anc 
another  such  teacher  from  Argentina.  Thf 
fellowships  will  be  administered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Health. 

•Five  Colombian  journalists  who  have  lieen 
visiting  Brazil  recently  have  been  the  objec: 
of  many  attentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  authorities  as  well  as  of  persons 
and  associations  prominent  in  intellectua! 
life. 

•The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  term  a  new  and  intensive 
course  in  English  for  foreign  students  o; 
mining  engineering.  The  classes  cove; 
sixteen  weeks,  divided  Ijetween  basic  anc 
technical  vocabularies.  Recording  anc 
visual  equipment  will  Ite  u.sed  as  teachinc 
aids. 

•The  War  Food  .Administration  of  the 
United  States  arranged  for  the  importatior 
in  July  of  6,000,000  bushels  of  corn  fron 
Argentina  to  help  relieve  the  domestic  shori 
age.  It  is  reported  that  additional  ship 
ments  will  be  made  until  the  domestic  cor: 
crop  becomes  available  in  Novemljer. 
record  wartime  use  of  grain  has  brousih 
alxjut  the  present  situation. 

•.A  battalion  of  volunteer  nurses  has  free: 
trained  in  Brazil  for  overseas  duty. 
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Ignacio  Bonillas. — Mexican  diplomat. 
Born  in  1858  at  San  Is[nacio,  State  of 
Sonora,  Mexico.  .\s  a  boy  he  attended  the 
first  public  school  established  in  1871  in 
the  then  Territory  of  .Arizona.  He  taught 
school  in  Arizona  from  1874  to  1880,  when 
he  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  after  his  graduation  in 
1884  he  returned  to  Tombstone,  .Arizona, 
and  became  a  mine  assayer.  In  1915 
under  President  Yenustiano  Carranza  he 
served  first  as  Under  .Secretary  and  later 
as  Secretary  of  Communications  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  He  was  one  of  the  Mexican 
delegates  to  the  claims  commission  that 
met  in  1916  following  Francisco  Villa’s 
raid  on  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  and 
^  General  Pershing’s  punitive  expedition  into 
Me.xico.  In  March  1917  he  was  appointed 

Mexican  .Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

a, 

by  President  Carranza;  was  active  in  com¬ 
bating  an  anti-Carranza  campaign  in  the 
United  States;  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Mexican  Delegation  to  the  Second  Pan 
American  Financial  Congress  that  met  in 
Washington  in  1920.  Died  Jan.  31,  1944. 

Mario  Bravo. — Argentine  poet,  lawyer, 
and  public  man.  Born  in  Tucuman  in 
1882,  he  was  educated  at  the  Colegio 
N'acional  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Faculty 
th'  ul  Law  and  Stx:ial  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
ioi  rersity  of  Buenos  .Aires,  where  he  received 
on  he  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  1905.  His 
)rt  Mlitical  career  included  posts  as  national 
lip  leputy  from  the  city  of  Buenos  .Aires, 
on  1913-1922;  national  .senator  from  Buenos 
Aires  since  1923;  secretary  general  and 
iqt},  iieinix'r  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of 
he  .Socialist  party  since  1908.  He  was 

uunselor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the 
)ee:  ....  ^ 

nivensity  of  Buenos  .Aires  from  1919  to 

921.  .As  an  author,  Mario  Bravo  wrote 


numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  on 
political,  literary,  and  judicial  subjects, 
and  published  the  following  books: 
Poemas  del  Campo  i  de  la  Montana  (1909); 
La  Huelga  de  Mayo  (1909);  Movimiento 
Socialista  i  Obrero  (1910);  La  Ciudad 
Libre  (1918);  Canciones  y  Poemas  (1918); 
Cuentos  para  los  Pobres  (1923);  Capilulos  de 
LegislaciSn  Obrera  (1925);  Sociedades  Coopera- 
tivas  (1926);  Derechos  Civiles  de  la  Mujer 
(1926);  En  el  Surco,  a  novel  (1929);  La 
Reoolucion  de  Elios  (1932).  He  died  on 
March  17,  1944,  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Ricardo  E.  Latcham. — Distinguished 
Chilean  anthropologist  and  archaeologist. 
Born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1869,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Queen  Elizaljeth’s  Hospital, 
Clifton  Grammar  School,  and  London 
University.  From  1888,  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Chile,  Dr.  Latcham  was  con¬ 
tinuously  occupied  in  studying  the  anthro¬ 
pology,  ethnology,  and  archaeology  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Indian  triljes  of  Chile 
and  neighboring  countries.  In  1928  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Chilean 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Santiago  and  held  that  post  until  his  death. 
He  founded  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Chile,  was  Dean  of  that 
Faculty,  and  taught  Native  .American  Art. 
In  1935  he  was  a  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Archaeology.  .Along  with 
some  eight  other  books  and  more  than  170 
articles  in  scientific  reviews  of  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Peru,  he  published  the  following 
works:  Anlropologia  Chilena,  1909;  Con- 
ferencias  de  Anlropologia,  Etnologia,  y  Arqueo- 
logia,  1910;  Costumbres  Mortuorias  de  los 
Indios  de  Chile y  Otras  Partes  de  America,  1912; 
Los  Incas:  Sus  Origenes  y  sus  Ay  1 1  us,  1935;  La 
Existencia  de  la  Propiedad  enlre  los  Incas,  1 932; 
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Arqueologia  de  la  Region  Alacamena,  1938. 
He  was  a  memlxr  of  the  Royal  Anthro¬ 
pological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Paris  Society  of  Americanists, 
the  Chilean  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  Chilean  .Xcademy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Chile,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding;  memiter  of  the  Museum  of  La 
Plata.  He  died  in  Santiago  on  Octolter 
16,  1943. 

Rodrigo  Octavio  de  Langaard  Mene- 
ZES. — Eminent  Brazilian  jurist,  professor, 
lawyer,  and  diplomat,  and  a  leader  in  Pan 
.Americanism.  Born  in  1866,  he  studied 
international  law  as  a  young  man  and  was 
granted  a  doctor's  degree  by  the  Faculty 
of  Law  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1886.  Long  and 
brilliant  career  in  public  service  during 
which  he  held  many  important  posts,  both 
national  and  international.  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  1894;  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Sao  Paulo, 
1895;  delegate  to  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  negotiable  instruments  law  at 
The  Hague,  1910-1912,  and  the  maritime 
law'  conference  at  Brussels,  1909-1912; 
Attorney  General  of  the  Republic,  1911- 
1929;  delegate  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Versailles,  1919; 
L'nder  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1920;  president  of  the  Brazilian 
delegation  to  the  First  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  1920,  and  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Assembly;  memlier  of  the 
International  Commission  of  American 
Jurists,  1927;  minister  of  the  Federal 
.Supreme  Court,  1929;  memlter  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
the  Codification  of  Public  International 
Law'  since  1931;  president  of  arbitral  tri¬ 
bunals,  Me.xico-L'nited  States,  Mexico- 
France,  Mexico-Gcrmany;  member  of  the 
arbitral  triljunals,  Chile-Sweden,  Italy- 
C'hile,  Sweden-Colombia;  head  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Culture  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  .since  1934;  Minister  Pleni[x>ten- 


tiary  to  the  Netherlands.  He  was  a  mem- 
l)er  of  some  eighteen  societies,  among 
which  were  the  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute,  the  Brazilian 
Society  of  International  Law,  and  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  of  which  he 
was  a  founder  and  several  times  president. 
Decorated  by  at  least  ten  foreign  geverr- 
ments.  he  also  held  honorary  degrees  from 
the  L'niversities  of  Mexico,  Buenos  .Aires, 
La  Plata,  Lima,  .Arequipa,  and  Habana. 
.Author  of  many  works.  Juridical  and 
literary,  among  which  a  few'  of  the  most 
important  are:  Direito  do  Estrangeiro  no 
Brasil  (1909);  Le  Droit  International  Priv't 
dans  la  Legislation  Bresilienne  (1916);  Dom'i- 
nio  da  L  nido  e  do  Estado  (1924);  Les  Sauvaga 
Americains  devant  le  Droit  (1931);  Direito 
Internacional  Privado  (1932);  Minhas  Memo- 
rias  dos  Outros  (three  volumes,  1934,  1935 
and  1936).  Died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
February  29,  1944  at  the  age  of  78  yean. 

Herbert  Ingram  Priestly. — .American 
historian  and  professor.  Born  in  Fairfield, 
.Michigan,  January  2,  1875.  Graduated 
from  the  L^niversity  of  Southern  California. 
1900;  master’s  degree,  same  university, 
1907;  doctor’s  degree.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1917.  During  the  period  1900- 
1911  taught  in  schools  in  Los  .Angeles. 
Wilmington,  Corona,  and  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Nueva  Caceres,  Luzon,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  Joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  in  1912,  w'herc 
he  served  as  librarian  of  the  Bancnil' 
Library  and  as  profe.ssor  of  Mexican  his¬ 
tory.  Member  of  numerous  historical  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  L^nited  States,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba,  and  honorary  profe.s.sor  of  the 
Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico.  In  1918  he 
won  second  place  in  the  competition  foi 
the  Loubat  Prize  offered  by  Columbia 
L’niversity  for  a  history  of  North  .America 
during  the  colonial  era  and  in  1930  wa« 
awarded  the  Commonwealth  Club  medal 
for  his  study  in  modern  imperialism 
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Autlior  of  many  books  on  the  history  of 
Mexico  and  Spanish  America  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  boards  of  several 
periodicals.  Died  at  the  age  of  69  years  at 
Berkeley,  California,  on  February  10, 1944. 

Jose  Ignacio  Rivero. — Cuban  journalist 
and  publisher.  Born  in  Halrana  February 
3,  1895.  Graduated  from  the  University 
of  Habana  in  1916  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  and  Public  Law.  Entered 
immediately  upon  a  journalistic  career, 
founding  and  directing  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  Actualidades.  In  1917  named  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  El  Diario  de  la  Marina  of 
Habana  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
.\icolas  Rivero  y  Muniz  in  1918,  became 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  Author  of 
numerous  articles  during  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  his  daily  newspaper  column, 
Impresiones,  being  especially  well  known. 
Received  many  decorations  from  foreign 
governments  and  in  1941  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Maria  Moors  Calxit  journalism 
award.  Died  in  Habana  at  the  age  of  49 
years  on  April  1,  1944. 

JosE  de  Paula  Rodrigues  Alves. — 
Brazilian  diplomat.  Born  in  Guaratin- 
gueta.  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Octoljer  16, 
1883;  graduated  in  1900  with  a  degree  in 
engineering  from  the  Military  College,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  then  entered  the  Law' 
School  at  Sao  Paulo,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1905  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Juridical  and  Social  Sciences. 
His  pul)lic  career  Ijegan  when  he  served  as 
secretary  at  the  Third  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906.  He  then  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  of  his  country;  w'as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Italy  at 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Centen¬ 
ary  of  Italian  Unification  in  1911;  charge 
d'affaires  in  Buenos  Aires,  1913-15;  in 
Stockholm,  1916-17,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1918. 
Delegate  to  the  Fifth  International  Confer¬ 


ence  of  American  .States,  Santiago,  Chile, 
1923;  to  the  conference  for  the  solution  of 
the  Chaco  controversy,  1935;  and  to  the 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  1936. 
.•\mba.ssador  to  Argentina  since  1936.  He 
was  a  meml)er  of  the  Brazilian  Society  of 
International  Law  and  the  National 
Academy  of  History  of  Buenos  Aires.  Died 
in  Buenos  Aires,  May  6,  1944. 

Peter  Henry  Rolfs. — American  botan¬ 
ist,  entomologist,  and  plant  pathologist. 
Born  in  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  April  17,  1865. 
Received  both  his  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees, 
in  1889  and  1891,  from  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  his  Doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida  in 
1920.  During  the  years  1891-1898  he 
taught  at  Ames,  the  Florida  Agricultural 
College,  and  Clemson  College,  South 
Carolina.  From  1889  to  1901  he  worked 
at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  latter  year 
went  to  Florida,  where  he  carried  on 
his  work  at  the  Subtropical  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Miami,  until  in  1906  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Florida  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  There  he 
remained  until  1921,  serving  simultane¬ 
ously  during  the  years  1915-1921  as 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

In  1921  Dr.  Rolfs  went  to  Brazil  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais, 
and  during  the  following  eight  years  he 
organized  and  directed  the  Agricultural 
and  V'eterinary  School  of  that  State. 
From  1929  to  1933  he  continued  to  serve 
as  technical  consultant  to  the  Minas 
Gerais  Department  of  .Agriculture.  For 
his  long  and  fruitful  work  there  he  was 
much  esteemed  in  Brazil. 

He  was  a  memlier  of  numerous  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  of  both  his  own  country 
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and  Brazil,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
important  studies  on  subtropical  plants, 
plant  diseases,  and  other  horticultural  and 
agricultural  topics. 

Died  at  the  age  of  79  years  at  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Florida,  on  February  23,  1944. 

Froylan  Turcios. —  Honduran  writer, 
journalist,  and  diplomat.  Born  in  Juti- 
calpa,  Olancho,  Honduras,  July  7,  1878. 
Educated  at  the  National  Institute  and 
Colegio  El  Porvenir  in  Tegucigalpa. 
Began  his  public  career  as  Secretary  of 
the  legation  in  Costa  Rica.  Was  suc¬ 
cessively  Secretary  of  the  delegation  to 
the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  Minister  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Justice,  1907;  Deputy,  1918- 
1922;  Delegate  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  at  London  in  1929;  Consul 
General  in  Paris,  1929-1933;  during  the 
same  period  Charge  d’.Affaires  in  France 
and  delegate  to  the  .\ssembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Held  many  other 
public  offices.  Corresponding  meml)er  of 
the  .Spanish  Academy  of  History  and  the 
Geographic  .Society  of  Lislxin;  honorary 
member  of  the  Historic  and  Geographic 
Society  of  Honduras;  regular  mcmljer  and 
ex-president  of  both  the  .\teneo  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  Honduran  Press  .Association. 
.Author  of  many  books  including  prose, 
ptxrtry,  history,  and  travel,  and  left  six 
unpublished  works:  Amabel  I^e,  a  Hon¬ 
duran  novel;  Iliitoria  de  Honduras,  two 
volumes;  Presidentes  de  Honduras;  Tierra 
Matamal;  Anecdotario  Hondureno;  and  Luces 
de  Todos  los  Horizonies,  travels  in  America, 
Europe,  .Asia,  and  .Africa.  Died  Novem- 
l)cr  19,  1943. 

Mary  Withei.mine  Willi \ms.  Histo¬ 
rian.  Born  in  1878  in  C^alifornia.  Re¬ 


ceived  three  degrees  from  Stanford  Uni-  ; 
versity:  A.  B.,  1907;  A.  M.,  1908;  Ph.  ' 
D.,  1914.  After  six  years  of  teaching  in  j 
the  public  schools,  became  an  instructor  j 
in  history  at  Stanford  in  1913  and  joined  | 
the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College  in  1914.  i 
Taught  at  Goucher  College  from  1915  to  | 
1940,  when  she  retired  as  professor  i 
emeritus.  Special  investigator  for  Hon-  ^ 
duras  in  connection  with  mediation  by  j 
the  United  States  of  Honduran-Guate-  ^ 
tnalan  and  Honduran-Nicaraguan  bound-  ^ 
ary  disputes,  1918-1919.  Member  of  | 
many  societies,  including  the  .American  j 
Historical  Association,  the  Committee  | 
on  Latin  American  Studies,  the  United  ] 
States  National  Committee  on  Inter-  | 
.American  Intellectual  Cooperation,  the 
.American  .Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors,  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women,  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse, 
and  the  State  Department  .Sub-committee  . 
on  Inter-.American  Fellowships  and  Pro- 
fe.ssorships.  Author  of  Anglo-American  Isth¬ 
mian  Diplomacy,  1815-1915  (awarded  the 
Justin  Winsor  Prize  of  the  .American 
Historical  .Association  in  1914);  The  People 
and  Politics  oj  Latin  America,  1930;  Dorn 
Pedro  the  .Magnanimous,  Second  Emperor  oJ 
Brazil,  1937;  the  biography  of  John 
.Middleton  Clayton  in  .American  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Their  Diplomacy,  1928.  Made 
a  special  educational  survey  of  Latin 
.America  for  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  Also  contributed  to 
the  Dictionary  oJ  American  Biography,  the 
Dictionary  oJ  American  History,  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  and  \arious 
other  reviews.  Died  on  March  10,  1944, 
in  Palo  .Alto,  California. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Buixrrm  or  ths  Pam  Ambkicam  Union 

Annual  tubacription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  S1.50;  Spanish 
edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

Trb  Basio  Pmncipuu  or  thz  Intek-Aiieiucam  System — 10  cents 
The  Ameucas:  A  Panoeamic  View — 5  cents 
Ameiucan  Nations  and  Capitau  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — ^Bolivia — Brasil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — Ecuador — El  Salva- 
dot^— Guatemala — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua  — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — 
Venezuela — Buenos  Aires — Habana — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de 
Janeiro — San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

Ameeicam  CoMMODmzs  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coffee — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tagua — Tin — Tonka  Bean — Wool 

Club  and  Study  Sbeies 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  tvorld  conflict,  $0.25 

Seeies  foe  Youno  Readees  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — ^The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — ^The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — ^The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Seeies 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas 
before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The  Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The 
Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  Carlos  CMvez;  Catalog  of  his  Works,  $0.50. 

Foeeion  Teade  Seeies — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  RepubUcs,  compiled  from  official  sources 
CoMHBECiAL  Pan  Ameeica — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panoeaua — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  quarterly  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pan  American  Booeshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibuooeapric  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AMD  PRICES  OP  ALL  PAM  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  EE(2DXZr 
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